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GENERAL KNOX engaged De Wet south of Welcome 
on the morning of the 29th in a running fight which 
lasted some hours, but resulted in little loss on either 
side. From Lord Kitchener’s despatch, published on 
Friday morning, we learn that De Wet’s force crossed 
the Bloemfontein-Ladybrand line, near Israel’s Poort. 
De Wet is supposed to be again contemplating an 
invasion of Cape Colony, and it is hard to see how he 
can be stopped unless Lord Kitchener can withdraw a 
portion of his army from the Transvaal. The only 
other news of moment from the seat of war regards the 
position of the invading commandoes in Cape Colony. 
The invading forces (then) seem to have reached the 
sea at one point (a little north of Lambert’s Bay) and 
to be within a few miles of it at another (south of 
Willowmore). They appear to be making Calvinia 
their “base ” (if such a term can be used for so elusive a 
movement) in the west, and in the midlands to be with- 
drawing, by harassing tactics, as many as possible of 
our troops from the main attack upon the Cape Town 
line. But far more important than any positive news of 
the invaders’ movements is the fact that we have been 
unable to deal with them. The hopeless inefficiency of 
raw levies, drawn from the least military class in the 
colony at a high wage, has prevented any successful 
defence being offered against the raiders, and it is as 
certain as anything can be in this war that this enormous 
extension of the threat on our communications will con- 
tinue until we can find trained soldiers to deal with it. 


Ir is worth the while of the English public to 
remark the falsity of the news with which the tele- 
graphic agencies provide it and the misleading nature of 
the despatches (or of the despatches as edited by the 
War Office) with which we are furnished. Reuter upon 
the rst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, roth, and 24th of last 
month (to quote no other dates) has sent home abso- 
lutely farcical messages to the effect that “the Bond 
now see that the marauders are their enemies,” that “ the 
situation is decidedly cheerful,” and heaven only knows 
what other financial trash. Lord Kitchener tells us that 
“ Williams will be in touch with the midland commando 
to-morrow,” that “Lisle is close in pursuit of the 
western commando,” that Haig “ is pursuing the invaders 
hard,” when, as a fact, these three officers failed (and 
no blame to them with the commands they had) to reach 
the enemy. Indeed, neither the agencies nor Lord 
Kitchener seem to send us news in any way reliable 
unless it relates to the capture of women and children. 
In connection with which victories the following 
extract should be read :— 

“ A certain train arrived from Potchefstroom full of females, 
all loaded in open trucks, and three women confined in the 
open trucks in the midst of children. On arrival at Braam- 
fontein station it was found that one had died under confine- 
ment, together with the baby. Others on alighting at the 
station fainted from sheer exhaustion and hunger.” 


How many English papers dare print this ? 


THE proclamation of King Edward VII. at Pretoria 
was marked by the addition of a title which may be 
significant of a change of policy. “Supreme Lord of 
lasphemous at 


and over the Transvaal” sounds rather 


first. But it is only the German “ Oberherr” and is very 
much like Suzerain, It would probably be susceptible of 
a Dutch rendering to which no Boer in either the Orange 
Free State or the Transvaal Republic would object. If 
the difference between a Protected State and a Crown 
colony will save 100 millions of good English sovereigns 
(a shilling in the Income Tax for fifty years) and 20,000 
good English lives we imagine that all who are not con- 
tracting for the expansion of the Empire will say 
“Protected State.” If the war is now raging, as the 
Westminster Gazette seems to think, over names and titles, 
would it not be well to find out whether the Boers will 
take anything that is acceptable to Mr, Chamberlain ? 
The question we want to know about “ Supreme Lord” 
is whether the Boers will allow such a title to be pro- 
claimed in the territories they hold, not whether Lord 
Kitchener’s porters will proclaim it on the railway line. 
What is the relation of the King to the “ Commonwealth ” 
of Australia, or to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s “ independent ” 
Dominion of Canada? And why did our Little 
Englander ancestors erect a Dominion while our up-to- 
date Imperialists meekly accepted a Commonwealth ? 


Or the three days of the short Parliamentary Session 
last week the first two were occupied in formalities ; on 
the third the King’s Message was read and addresses in 
reply were adopted by the two Houses. Mr. Balfour’s 
speech was elaborate and eloquent, in parts very finely 
conceived, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s was 
natural, happy, and brief. The speakers in the House 
of Lords did not reach the same level as the Leaders in 
the Commons. Lord Salisbury and Lord Kimberley both 
bore witness to the Queen’s political wisdom, but there 
was nothing particularly striking in their speeches, and 
perhaps the most notable utterance in the Lords was the 
Archbishop’s rough and rugged panegyric on the Queen 
as a woman. Lord Rosebery reserved his tribute for 
a special court of the governors of the Royal Scottish 
Hospital on Wednesday. In two respects his eulog 
appeared to suffer by hyperbole. The Queen, he said, 
had “a fund of knowledge which no Constitutional 
historian has ever had at his command,” Probably he 
meant “ information.” Secondly, he expressed the 
opinion that “ beside the Victorian epoch the glories of 
the age of Elizabeth seem poor and pale.” Shakespeare 
beside Kipling ! 


You ask (writes an English correspondent in Cape 
Colony) how we account for this fresh outburst of the 
Boers. The answer is that they were and are acting on 
a definite plan, and in between had a rest. They wish 
to show the English that to hold them down is impos- 
sible. No place feels safe from them—no place is safe 
from them. They have at least 10,000 men, all in the 
prime of life, most of whom have already lost every- 
thing ; the surrendered ones are to a great extent old 
men and boys and those who don’t like to fight. They 
are now far better led than early in the war, and, of 
course, they have been drilled by stern necessity for 
close on eighteen months; they speak confidently of 
carrying on the war (unless terms are given) for another 
two years ; without a doubt they can do it. Though we 
have made a portion of both States a desert, large 
portions are untouched, and there the commandoes 
are ploughing and sowing. From thence they will 
come while the, grain grows and will return to reap it, 
or their native friends will do it for them. A friend 
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told me a few days ago that he asked a Kaffir how it was 
so many of them held with the Dutch (the coloured 
people are loyalist, but the pure races all hold to the 
Dutch), and he replied, ‘“ We Kaffirs live here ; it is our 
home and our country, and the Dutch live here, it is 
their home and country ; but the English, the German 
and the Jew only live here and go away again; their 
hearts are elsewhere, their allegiance is elsewhere ; so 
we and the Dutch will make the best of each other. 
We both want the best for this country, we don’t care 
about any other.” This man was not (technically) an 
educated Kaffir, but without doubt he spoke truth and 
sound sense. 


The Manchester Guardian printed on Tuesday a letter 
which had been published in the New York Sun on 
January 7th, from a Lieutenant Morrison, a Canadian 
artilleryman, who has been mentioned in despatches for 
his gallant conduct at the front. This is his description 
of the march through Steilpoort Valley :— 


“ Bright and early we marched off. The Canadians, as usual, 
were in the advanced guard, with the 5th Lancers and two 
pom-poms. Colonel King commanded the advance and 
General Smith-Dorrien the main body. During the trek, which 
lasted four days, our progress was like the old-time forays in 
the Highlands of Scotland two centuries ago. The country is 
very like Scotland, and we moved on from valley to valley 
lifting cattle and sheep, burning, looting, and turning out the 
women and children to sit and weep in despair and utter 
misery beside the ruins of their once beautiful farmsteads. It 
was the first touch of Kitchener's iron hand—a terrible thing to 
witness, and I don't know that I want to see another trip of the 
sort. It rather revolted the most of us. 

“We burned a track about six miles wide through these 
fertile valleys, and completely destroyed the village of Wilpoort 
and the flourishing town of Dullstroom. The column left a trail 
of fire and smoke behind it that could be seen at Belfast. Many 
of the houses were surrounded with beautiful gardens abloom 
with roses, lillies and hollyhocks, and embowered in fruit trees, 
and with my glasses I could see the women and children 
bundled out, their bedding thrown through the windows after 
them. The cavalry would ride rapidly away, and the poor 
women and children, utterly confounded by the sudden visita- 
tion, would remain standing in the yard or garden watching, 
helplessly, their homes disappear in fire and smoke.” 


Does Mr. Chamberlain mean us to believe that every 
house that perished along this six miles’ track had been 
treacherously used by the Boers ? 


HERE is an extract from his description of the sack- 
ing and burning of Dullstroom :— 


“Nobody who was there will ever forget that day’s work. 
About seven o'clock in the morning our force seized the town 
after a little fight. The Boers went into the surrounding hills, 
and there was nobody in the town except women and children. 
It was a very pretty place, nestling ina valley. The houses 
had lovely flower gardens and the roses were in bloom. We 
seized a kopje overlooking the main street and placed all the 
guns on it, while the cavalry galloped through and skirmished 
up the hills beyond. The Boers drove in our outposts on the 
flank, and began sniping the guns, and amid the row of the 
cannonade and the crackle of rifle fire the sacking of the place 
began. 

“ First there was an ominous bluish haze over the town, and 
then the smoke rolled up in volumes that could be seen for 
fifty miles away. The Boers on the hills seemed paralysed by 
the sight, and stopped shooting. When the lull came General 
Smith-Dorrien invited the artillery officers to go down into the 
place with him on a sort of official appearance—‘ just tell them 
that you saw me’ style of thing. The town was very quiet, save 
for the roaring and crackle of the flames. On the steps of the 
church a group of women and children were huddled. The 
women's faces were very white, but some of them had spots 
of red on either cheek and their eyes were blazing. 

“ The troops were systematically looking the place over, and 
as they got quite through with each house they burned it.” 


WE are not surprised that Lieutenant Morrison 
blushed for that day’s work. The sacking of Dullstroom 
must rank among Lord Kitchener’s most conspicuous 
military achievements. But it is a little mortifying to 
know after Lord Kitchener’s virtual admission that he 
could not beat the Boers in war, and his adoption of such 
barbarous methods as have stamped on our African 
campaign an indelible infamy, that we have incurred all this 
odium and ignominy tono purpose, The correspondent 
of the Morning Post (one of the most bloodthirsty of our 


Pressmen at the front) admits “that the policy of farm- 
burning has proved ineffectual.” Lieutenant Morrison 
speaks of the women with blazing eyes. Captain Pirie 
reminded us in a letter a fortnight ago that it was the 
burning of towns that contributed more than anything 
else to rally the apathetic and dispirited American 
colonists to a vigorous prosecution of the war. 


Mr. MERRIMAN is expected to arrive to-day. We 
have said something in these columns about his career, 
and it is interesting to find that even Mr. Geoffrey C, 
Noel, who writes an offensive article in the February 
number of the Fortnightly Review on South African 
politics, recalls Sir Bartle Frere’s description of him as 
“ extremely able, quick, intelligent and thorough.” Mr. 
Noel, who thinks it was Sir Alfred Milner’s duty to dis- 
tinguish between “men of British descent” and “ men 
of alien origin” (Mr. Noel is surely a little hard on 
the Rhodesian allies of his hero), complains that 
Mr. Merriman made an “ unnecessary fuss” about 
the publication of his private correspondence. After 
this, it is not surprising to find that Mr. Noel 
thinks it inconsistent of Mr. Merriman that he first 
of all asked for a certain Minister to be included in 
the Government and then resigned himself because 
that Minister was allowed to remain in _office after 
committing certain serious irregularities. 


Ox Monday and Tuesday Mr. Justice Ridley and a 
special jury heard the case of “ Turnbull v. Hawksley.” 
Mr. Hawksley, of Chartered fame, had written a letter 
stating that Turnbull had instigated a clerk in his—Mr. 
Hawksley’s—office to steal certain letters, and had been 
dismissed from a post on the Daily Mail, without 
notice, when his proceedings were discovered. (The 
letters stolen formed the remarkable series which after- 
wards got into the hands of the Indépendance Belge.) 
Turnbull thereupon sued Mr. Hawksley for damages for 
libel. The defence was that the statements complained 
of were true. At the trial a fruitless attempt was made 
by the plaintiff’s counsel to save his client from going 
into the witness-box. The reason for this soon appeared 
when Mr. C. Gill began to cross-examine, for Turnbull 
was compelled to tell a story that justified the statements 
of the defendant in almost every particular. Turnbull’s 
only explanation was that he was throughout the tool of 
his employers of the Daily Mail, and he seemed con- 
vinced that this removed all responsibility from him. 
The jury stopped the case while Mr. Hawksley 
was giving evidence for his defence, and found 
in his favour. We now hear from those answer- 
able for the Datly Mail that Turnbull’s evidence in 
regard to them is untrue. We cannot congratulate 
the Daily Mail on the figure it cut in this trial. Turnbull 
appears as an American journalist of the worst class, 
Mr. Harmsworth and his assistants cannot, we think, be 
very proud of fhe facts now made public, that they not 
only imported this man into English journalism, but gave 
him on his first leaving them testimonials couched in 
terms of the highest praise. We accept without hesita- 
tion the editor’s assurances that Turnbull’s corrupt 
intrigue existed without the knowledge of the Daily 
Mail. Still, the man was used, and the information 
supplied to him by Mr. Hawksley's clerk was printed. 
Presumably it was paid for. Perhaps Turnbull bribed 
the clerk out of his own salary; no doubt a practice 
exists in these affairs. 


Tue fate of the Associations Bill may be already 
predicted. It has passed the stage of general discussion, 
and several alternatives have been rejected. Among 
them two were proposed by two becassocked deputies, 
the Abbé Gayraud and the Abbé Lemire. The first- 
named made a dull speech, and declared against all 
manner of precautionary legislation ; theAbbé Lemire, a 
convinced Republican (like the great majority of the 
lesser secular clergy), spoke in a conciliatory and 
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rambling strain, and failed likewise to see the real gist 
of the problem. The intervention of these two priests 
is perhaps only important as an answer to the Premier’s 
appeal to the parish priests of France to make common 
cause with the enemies of their religion against the 
regular clergy. It seems most probable that the Bill, 
with more or less useful amendments designed to limit 
the discretionary powers committed to the executive, 
and modifying the clauses which threaten private 
citizens who hold property for the benefit of the orders 
with spoliation, will obtain a majority. The friends of 
the Government are perhaps not much better satisfied 
with the Bill than its opponents, but they desire above 
all things to prolong its existence until the promise of a 
much more direct attack upon religious teaching has 
been redeemed. The Liberals of the Centre are not, at 
this moment, so strong in Parliament as in the country ; 
and their alliance with reactionaries is necessarily pre- 
carious and half-hearted. 


In the agenda for last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
London County Council it appeared that the following 
resolution was to be moved by Mr. McKinnon Wood :— 

“That the system of distribution of Imperial revenue now in 

operation under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, whereby 
grants to agricultural ratepayers are made at the expense of 
the general body of taxpayers presses heavily and unfairly 
upon the urban districts, and that the Council, as representing 
the inhabitants of the County of London, upon whom a very 
large share of the burden falls, do respectfully urge upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Act should be allowed 
to expire at the date provided for therein. That this motion be 
referred to the Local Government Committee.” 
Apparently discussion was postponed until the next 
meeting. It will be very interesting to hear what the 
new Conservatives or old Moderates have to say about 
the resolution. It has been calculated in THE SPEAKER 
that the sum lost by London annually under these 
iniquitous Acts is equivalent to at least a 2d. rate. We 
hope that the resolution will be sent to all the London 
Tory members. If they have the audacity to vote for the 
Bill (which we doubt) the fact that this resolution has 
been passed and that they disregarded it will be a most 
useful weapon against them when they next seek 
re-election. Mr. McKinnon Wood’s timely resolution is 
very skilfuily framed and should be of great use to the 
Progressives in the forthcoming elections. It is difficult 
to see how even the landlords can support the Rates 
Act considering that the Imperial average price of 
wheat (as shown in the Times) exhibits a rise of 1s. 3d. 
a quarter on 1900 as compared with 1899. The figures 
are 26s, 11d. for 1900, 25s. 8d. for 1899. 


On Tuesday the London County Council accepted, 
in principle, a report of the Rivers Committee which 
recommended a great scheme for improving the Port of 
London. It is proposed to cousolidate the management 
of all the docks in the hands of a public authority partly 
nominated by the County Council which will control the 
tidal portion of the Thames. The prosperity of London, 
as Mr. McKinnon Wood said, is absolutely dependent 
on the efficiency of its Port, and the existing authorities 
have proved either unwilling or unable to meet the 
growing demands for dock accommodation. The 
Council, therefore, propose to raise, on the security of 
the rates, that capital for extending and improving the 
Port which the Thames Conservancy and the dock 
companies are unable to obtain. One or two members 
expressed some fear that the Port, like the Manchester 
Ship Canal, might prove a burden on the rates, but the 
suggested parallel is not very close. If London is to 


maintain its pre-eminence in face of the vast extension 
of Hamburg and other Continental ports a considerable 
expenditure must be incurred; and if the estimated 
return on such capital appears to throw an unfair burden 
on London ratepayers a claim might be made, with 
more justification than usually attends such demands, 
for a grant from the National Exchequer. 





THE Globe collapse was only a symptom of the 
depression which prevails on the Stock Exchange, and 
which is only too likely to be aggravated as our Govern- 
ment plunges deeper and deeper into the financial 
morass. The Stock Exchange is only just beginning to 
realise that the military expenditure of the Government 
is destroying the surplus capital of the country and 
absorbing, by the borrowing processes which support 
the campaign, that wealth which would otherwise flow 
freely into industrial concerns. Not only are two millions 
of money (squeezed from our taxpayers) being wasted 
every week, but they are being wasted 8,000 miles away. 
A good many of the big financiers, to say nothing of 
brokers and bankers, have been hard hit. 


PLAGUE has reappeared in British waters, hardly, 
we are glad to say, on British soil. Four or five of the 
crew of the Ss. Friary, which arrived at Hull from 
Alexandria on January roth, have died of the disease, 
but happily they have not communicated it to the shore 
population. In the case of the vessel at Bristol which 
was declared plague-infected the only victims up to the 
present have been the rats. In fact the danger to public 
health would seem to be of less importance than the 
danger to British commerce. With our exgellent sani- 
tary administration a serious outbreak at this time of the 
year is unlikely. At Hull the disease was of the pneu- 
monic instead of the more usual bubonic variety, and 
was at first diagnosed as influenza with lung complica- 
tions, so that the crew of the stricken ship were allowed 
to come into contact with several persons before the 
real nature of the malady was known. Yet the disease 
has not spread. The serious result of the Friary’s visit 
is that certain Continental Governments have seized the 
rs py to strike a blow at British trade by declaring 
Hull an intected port and imposing stringent regulations 
as to disinfection and quarantine not only on vessels 
coming from Hull, but also to a less extent on vessels 
from other English ports. 


THE veteran composer, Giuseppe Verdi, died at 
Milan last Sunday at the age of eighty-seven, and was 
buried on Wednesday with such honours as united 
Italy has paid to the remains of few of her sons. Born 
in the Duchy of Parma (at that date incorporated in the 
territories of the French Empire), Verdi acquired his 
musical training under the traditional disadvantages of 
poverty. His first work, produced in 1840, was, like his 
last, an opéra bouffe ; Ernani (1844) brought him recogni- 
tion ; and between 1850 and 1860 appeared the operas 
which made his name one of the most popular in Europe— 
Rigoletto, Il Irovatore, La Traviata. The long and 
splendid career of Verdi is most remarkable for its 
recuperations. His failures were far more numerous 
than his successes, but he had the good fortune to 
retrieve them again and again, and to refresh his 
popularity by periodical surprises. The least dis- 
putable of his claims are a_ genuine fertility in 
melodic invention and an unsurpassable adroitness in 
dramatic effects. Inheriting all the traditions of the 
Italian romantic school, he exhausted its few unexplored 
resources, while a totally new conception of the possi- 
bilities of musical drama was slowly making its way in 
Europe. Verdi came to symbolise a mere survival ; but 
in the latter part of his life his essentially adaptable 
talent enabled him to revive or to prolong his vogue by 
obvious novelties which have been often supposed to 
mark a complete metamorphosis. Aida, the Manzoni 
Requiem, Otello, and Falsiaff show, of course, a richer 
orchestration and some superficial Wagnerisms ; but to 
the last Verdi continued to respect all the conventions 
of the national type of opera, and to draw his greatest 
triumphs from the predominance of “ brute melody ” in 
his works. The composer (who amassed a large fortune 
and was named a senator of the Italian kingdom) was 
personally beloved, and had a reputation for simplicity 
and modesty contrasting with the colossal egoism of 
Rossini and the puerile vanity attributed to Mascagni. 
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THE POWER OF THE KING. 


NE of our halfpenny evening instructors startled 
the London populace a few nights ago by 
placarding and announcing that “the King will be a 
constitutional Monarch.” We are not certain that this 
announcement would have been press-censored by any 
monarch between Egbert, who united the Kingdom of 
the Heptarchy in the ninth century, and King William 
JIII., who subscribed to the doctrine of Parliamentary 
government at the end of the seventeenth. But we are 
positive that no king of the Hanoverian dynasty could 
have remained seated on the throne if he had refused to 
fall in with the pronunciamento of our learned evening 
contemporary. It is true, indeed, that the Tudors and 
the Stuarts deprecated any discussion of the mysteries 
of their power, for the obvious reason that even in those 
days the British Constitution was sufficiently good to 
place very great restrictions upon the monarchical 
authority. Queen Elizabeth therefore told the 
Commons that they “ought not to deal, to judge, or to 
meddle with Her Majesty’s prerogative royal;” and 
when that bright occidental star set, and the sun rose in 
the person of James I. the people of England were 
informed by the successor and heir of Egbert 
that after eight hundred years of constitutional 
development it was “presumption and sedition in a 
subject to dispute what a King may do in the height of 
his power,” just as it was “atheism and blasphemy in a 
creature to dispute what the Deity may do.” But King 
James I. scarcely carried out this doctrine, for he 
admitted that the King’s will is revealed in his law and 
that his law involves the consent of Parliament. When 
Charles I. tried to tax and govern without Parlia- 
ment he found himself involved in a dispute with 
his people which ended an artificial demise and tem- 
porary disappearance of the Crown. Various things have 
been said about that execution. Blackstone, learned 
author of the commentaries, called it a murder. Fox 
doubted “ whether any other circumstance has served so 
much to raise the character of the English peuple in the 
opinion of Europe.” Carlyle thought that the regicid.s 
struck “a damp like death through the heart of Flun- 
keyism,” and that Cant and Clothworship have gone 
about “ miserably sick” ever since. Mr. Morley holds 
it certain that the execution kindled a lasting flame of 
“Cant, flunkeyism, or whatever else be the right name 
of spurious and unmanly sentimentalism.” 

However that may be it seems useful at the present 
time to state that King Edward VII., although he can 
deduce an hereditary title of more than a thousand 
years, is yet by the law and custom of the Constitution 
practically without power. He must accept as his Prime 
Minister the man who can command a majority in the 
House of Commons. He has absolutely no control over 
Acts of Parliament. If he does anything which offends 
against the law, or anything which his Ministers dis- 
approve it is politely regarded as not his act and 
as void. 

The courtier journalists who write leading articles 
about the increasing power of the King, adopting Mr. 
Balfour’s words as their text, only mean thereby that 
Editors and Ministers are just’ now more snobbish and 
servile than usual. When the Leader of the House of 
Commons declares that the King’s influence is increas- 
ing, without at the same time adding that it ought to be 
diminished, he has provided people and Parliament with 
a ready test for measuring the debasement and degrada- 
tion of public life. If the King’s influence is increasing 


it is because his Ministers have forgotten that they are 
responsible for the whole conduct of Government to the 
House of Commons, upon which their whole authority 
depends and of which they are the administrative com- 
mittee. 

The idea that the King has power under the Con- 
stitution is due to the conventional phrases which cover 
Parliamentary Government. The King is an instru- 
ment in the hands of his Ministers—the titular 
head of the State. Such a phrase as “the King 
can do no wrong” once had a despotic sound. A 
different interpretation must be placed upon it by 
the adviser of Edward VII. from that which Bacon 
would have suggested to Elizabeth or Blackstone 
to George III. According to Blackstone the King was 
“all perfect and immortal,” was not only “incapable 
of doing wrong but even of thinking wrong ;” he 
possessed “certain attributes of a great and trans- 
cendent nature by which the people are led to consider 
him in the light of a superior being and to pay him 
that awful respect which may enable him with greater 
ease to carry on the business of government.” His 
authority was as great as his dignity, for he was “not only 
the chief, but properly the sole, magistrate of the 
nation.” All powers, said that great lawyer who so 
loved to hold the cup of flattery to lips of high 
station, are concentrated in the King of England 
as they were concentrated on the fall of the Roman 
Republic in the Roman Emperor. “There is no 
legal authority that can either delay or resist him. 
He may reject what Bills, may make what treaties, may 
coin what money, may create what peers, may pardon 
what offences he pleases.” And why was this omnipo- 
tence ascribed by a jurist to George III.? Because— 
and here Blackstone forgot the great political maxim 
that it is a mistake to give a reason—“ otherwise the 
power of the Crown would indeed be but a name and a 
shadow, insufficient for the ends of government.” 
Blackstone did not understand, or care to understand, 
the meaning of the Cabinet as a Committee of the House 
of Commons, or of what may be called Government by 
Discussion. The English people are conservative of 
forms and titles. They like to preserve shadows and 
names. The King, therefore, is still regarded as the 
Head of the Commonwealth, and the public service is 
the service of the King. When a money Bill is 
presented, our Royal Shadow, like his more despotic 
predecessors, thanks his good subjects in Norman- 
French, accepts their benevolence and wills it. But 
a wise King will not play at politics. It is as Emperor 
of Fashion and Supreme Lord of Society that he can 
exert his real power and influence whether for good 
or evil. 





THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 
Il. 


>~EW men of sense and candour would assert that 
there is nothing in the existence and development 

of the Congregations in France which could possibly 
make them a serious political danger, as distinct from a 
merely economic one. The incomparable discipline of 
the religious orders, their closer connexion with the 
Holy See and relative independence of the “State 
functionaries” invented by the Concordat for the 
government of the Gallican Church, above all the 
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unlimited opportunities offered by what is, in many 
cases, their chief activity, for inculcating in the young 
whatever political principles they choose, are elements 
in the situation which the secular power cannot afford 
to forget. Moreover, allowing for all the fables and 
calumnies of a virulent Jacobinism and remembering 
that many of these communities are wholly absorbed in 
exercises that the world accounts useless (and therefore 
innocuous) or engaged in godly enterprises entirely 
removed from the interest of public affairs, we can 
hardly doubt that among certain orders a bias unfavour- 
able to the democracy survives and a_ disposition 
to take an unedifying part on occasion in political 
quarrels. It is notorious that the Assumptionist 
Fathers—whatever sympathy they may deserve in the 
summary treatment they have suffered—allowed their 
money and their influence to be diverted to party 
purposes, and that the Jesuits—traditional prejudices 
apart—draw their penitents and their pupils principally 
from a section of the nation which, to say the least of it, 
has no enthusiasm for the ideas of the Revolution. It is 
not open to question that the civil authority is entitled 
to take every precaution consistent with respect for 
consciences and the common law rights of French 
citizens in view of any possible attempt to convert the 
religious orders (or any other form of association) into 
something resembling a State within the State, or to use 
them as the vehicle of a political propaganda hostile to 
the constitution of the country. But an immense number 
of Frenchmen, probably most French Liberals, hold that, 
if the safeguards on the economic side are still insuffi- 
cient, the common law has already armed the executive 
quite effectively against sedition ; at any rate, if supple- 
mentary legislation is required in this sense, the principles 
which should guide the legislators seem perfectly clear. 
If the law is inadequate to repress an abuse of the right 
of association it should be strengthened: it is not its 
function to proscribe opinions. 

The Bill which has been under discussion in the 
Chamber for the last fortnight abrogates the obsolete 
clauses of the Penal Code, and defines an association 
as “a convention by which two or more persons com- 
bine their knowledge or their energy with an object 
other than the division of profits.” It pronounces null 
and void all such conventions formed “ with an object 
conflicting with the laws, the Constitution, public order, 
morality, or implying a renouncement of non-commercial 
rights ;” it provides that associations between Frenchmen 
of which the headquarters are situated outside French 
territory, associations between Frenchmen and foreigners, 
and associations whose members live in common, shall not 
be established “without authority given by a law 
determining the conditions of their working.” All 
existing associations which fall under either of the 
above categories are required to take steps in order 
to secure authorisation, failing which they are to be 
dissolved. On their dissolution, the heirs and executors 
of benefactors may claim such part of their property as 
was acquired by gift or bequest : unclaimed property 
will become “vacant” and will fall to the State 
and form the nucleus of an old-age pension fund. 
Such are the principal provisions of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s proposal. To appreciate the complete 
significance and effect of the Associations Bill we 
must turn from the text to the exposé des miolifs 
formulated by its proposer, and to the commentary 
which the principal speeches delivered by the supporters 
and the opponents of the Government supply. The 
debates have limited the problem of associations, 
and shown—what was never doubtful—that the 


Government’s concern is the position of the religious 
orders, which are not even named in the Bill. Its 
positive effect is to abolish the distinction between 
authorized and non-authorized Congregations, and only 
allow the former to exist. The convenience of this 
provision, considered in itself, has commended it to the 
Chamber, which has already rejected, by immense 
majorities, several alternative proposals simply dispensing 
all associations from the necessity of any legal formali- 
ties. But the second clause places associations “implying 
the renouncement of non-commercial rights” in the same 
category as illegal, subversive and immoral conventions. 
The Premier has further emphasized its significance by 
asserting that the law forbids the abdication of 
personal rights (marriage, property, &c.). Now the law 
does nothing of the sort. A man may make whatever vows 
he pleases. That is the affair of his conscience ; but with 
obvious justice the law refuses to enforce them, which 
is a very different thing. Monks and nuns, on pain of 
the dissolution of the communities to which they belong, 
are required to apply for “ authorization :” the question 
immediately arises whether a measure which pronounces 
them illegal on no other ground than the very terms of 
their definition is consistent in holding out the prospect 
of toleration, and whether there is any use in appealing 
to the civil authority to secure it, when the spirit in 
which such appeals will be heard is so ominously fore- 
cast. The contributions of the clegant and rather 
histrionic M. Viviani, of M. Trouillot (the reporter to 
the Committee), of the incorruptible Jacobin M. Brisson, 
to the discussion of the Bill, make it quite evident 
that the typical supporters of the Government regard 
it as a mild precursor of direct and implacable 
attacks against Catholicism. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
placed in a somewhat delicate position, showed a con- 
ciliatory disposition in the extremely adroit and lawyer- 
like speech in which he answered Count de Mun. He 
insisted that there is no thought of destroying what the 
Church considers an indispensable part of her activity, 
that many Congregations will not be interfered with, 
and that the sole inspiration of the Government is the 
common law. He did not explain why the common 
law is held to be insufficient ; he stigmatized all the 
Congregations alike as illegal and dangerous; he made 
the most of the alleged jealousy between the secular 
and regular clergy, and he held out a prospect of what 
can only be described as a régime of arbitrary favouritism. 

So far the alternative proposals brought forward 
have not been of a nature to secure the co-operation of 
the very different elements which make up the Opposi- 
tion. But the Associations Bill has been attacked with 
great force and eloquence by some of he best speakers 
in the Chamber. M. de Mun is an orator of the 
first rank, and the speech he delivered on the 21st 
of January is acknowledged on all sides to have been a 
masterpiece. He dealt with the economicand the political 
aspects of the question ; succeeded in throwing grave 
doubts upon the Governmental figures regarding the 
amount of landed and personal property accumulated by 
the orders ; gave just and enthusiastic testimony to the 
splendid work done by religious hospitals, charities and 
by the missionaries who, in the Far East and else- 
where, spread Christianity and the name of France ; 
went behind the quibbling and uncertainties of the text 
to denounce the sectarianism which has dictated the 
Bill ; and carried the Centre as well as the Right with 
him when he reproached the Premier with having, in 
his Toulouse speech, unworthily excited the cupidity of 
the most ignorant classes by the promise to use the vast 
wealth of the monks for their benefit—a promise which, 
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he affirmed, M. Waldeck-Rousseau must have known 
would never be fulfilled, considering the heavy mort- 
gages with which the estates of the orders are in most 
cases burdened. But M. de Mun is not a Republican, 
and he spoke as one for whom the mere notion that any 
danger could conceivably arise from Clericalism is 
simply preposterous—as one resolved to oppose not 
only this illiberal measure, but any possible measure 
giving the State any control over the Congregations. Of 
greater practical consequence were the objections of 
M. Renault-Morliére, an old Republican unsuspected 
of any taint of Clericalism, and especially of M. Ribot— 
perhaps the most distinguished of Republican statesmen, 
a man of sincere Liberal convictions, and the most 
consistent survivor of the old Left Centre. In spite of 
illness, he spoke courageously and eloquently against 
the Bill, which he branded as part of a narrow, vain, 
essentially unjust attempt to impose a “ moral unity” of 
sectarian convictions upon the French people, and 
calculated to throw timid Republicans into the arms of 
Czesarism, 





SIR ROBERT HART ON CHINA. 


IR ROBERT HART—who has been in China for 
as many years as Sir Alfred Milner has been 
months in South Africa—wrote last November in the 
Fortnightly Review to show that the aged invalid, for the 
reversion of whose effects the Powers were disputing 
with drawn swords, was not nearly so far gone as the 
outside world imagined. In January the same magazine 
printed another article from Sir Robert Hart to warn us 
against adopting certain drastic measures of punishment 
for the crimes of last summer as likely to make the patient 
—who was certain one day to recover his strength—the 
vindictive and implacable enemy of the foreigner. A 
third article appears in the new number of the Fort- 
nightly giving Sir Robert Hart’s own remedy for the 
difficulties into which we have been brought by the 
offences of Europe against China and the more dramatic 
reprisals of China against Europe. And it is a remedy 
at once simple and gloriously daring. What Sir Robert 
Hart advises on the morrow of the mad excesses of last 
spring and summer is in effect to withdraw the special 
precautions we have taken in that country, as in Turkey, 
for the security in life and property of Europeans, and 
to trust China herself as a responsible, sober and civil 
Power, able to see justice done to her metics. The 
suggestion may strike many people as_ inopportune. 
We are invited, it will be said, to trust the lives 
and property of Europeans to the judicial integrity and 
administrative capacity of a people whose capital was 
crackling only six months ago on Boxer bonfires ; whose 
soldiers besieged and bombarded the Legations, and 
whose officers refused to hold even an Ambassador’s 
person sacred. But the peculiar circumstances, that 
make the proposal so audacious, do not necessarily make 
it paradoxical. But Sir Robert Hart's reply is given in 
this article in the contention that the very evils which 
reached their climax in the riots and risings of last year 
are traceable to the institutions he seeks to get rid of, 
that China, in fact, does not behave like a civilised 
Power just because she is not treated like a civilised 
Power :— 
“Your people are everywhere extra-territorialised, but instead 
of a grateful return for this ill-advised stipulation they appear 


to act as if there were no laws in China, and this encourages 
native lawlessness and makes constant difficulties for every 


native official. You have demanded and obtained the privilege 

of trading from port to port on the coast, and now you want 

the inland waters thrown open to your steamers. Your news- 
papers vilify our officials and Government and, translated into 

Chinese, circulate very mischievous reading ; but yet they have 

their uses, for by their threats and suggestions they warn us 

what you may some day do, and so help us indirectly, although 
that does not conduce to mutual respect or liking. All these 
things weaken official authority—therefore the official world 
is against you—and they hurt many native traders—therefore the 
trading classes are indignant.” 
Such is the argument put into a Chinaman’s mouth by 
Sir Robert Hart. It is certainly easy to understand the 
strain created by a situation in which each of two 
parties to a bargain imagines himself aggrieved, the 
English trader cursing the Chinese authorities as slow, 
unprogressive, corrupt, a regular drag on the wheel of 
commercial enterprise, and all the rest of it, and 
the Chinese official hating the Europeans for 
exacting all kinds of privileges, giving themselves 
insufferable airs, and seeing in each Chinese con- 
cession not a gift to be acknowledged graciously, 
but a reluctant instalment of what is due to them. 
And so far from its being ludicrously inopportune, 
the time when everybody wishes to explore the 
reasons for the sudden outburst of the long pent-up 
resentment of the Chinese, is a very good time for Sir 
Robert to choose to remind us that the extra-territorial 
system creates a false position all round, in which 
Chinese pride is permanently wounded, and the 
foreigner’s disposition to slight Chinese prejudices is 
permanently encouraged. 

To get rid of that false position will do more 
to settle China than a hundred Waldersees, but 
nobody who had not Sir Robert Hart’s very peculiar 
qualifications for advising Europeans would have ven- 
tured at this act to attract attention to that false position 
as the crux of our present difficulties. How is that 
escape to be accomplished? As long as the Chinese 
retain torture asa means of examining witnesses, it is 
unfair to Europeans to ask them to acquiesce in the 
abolition of the Capitulations. If China will remain 
untrustworthy until she is implicitly trusted, we find 
ourselves ina kind uf dilemma. The trader points to 
the Chinese excesses and argues that he must have the 
protection of special courts, and Sir Robert Hart points 
to the special courts and argues that China will never 
reform her ways until they are abolished. The question 
seems to resolve itself into this, Are the Chinese Govern- 
ment so anxious to get rid of the extra-territorial system 
that they would agree to purchase release from it by the 
abolition of torture and the establishment of a code of 
evidence and a code of civil rights? If they are, 
there ought.to be a possible ground for com- 
promise. Why should not Europe propose to China 
the abolition of the extra-territorial system on 
the establishment of a code in China, just as Lord 
Rosebery abolished capitulations in Japan in 1895 when 
the Japanese adopted a code? To ask this of China is a 
very different thing from attempting to introduce a 
wholly new régime or to force on China a “ progres- 
sive” dynasty which would not last a month. Our 
immediate problem is the restoration of order in China 
and the release of the European troops from duties, in 
the execution of which they are bound to prolong and 
aggravate our difficulties with China. It is evident that 
Count Waldersee recognises the disadvantages of a long 
military occupation, as he has asked China to “ make a 
start ” towards fulfilling the demands of the Powers. This 
he explains to mean that the punishment of the guilty 
parties and the agreement to pay to the different Govern- 
ments concerned the war indemnities they have demanded, 
must precede the withdrawal of the forces from Peking 
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and Pao-ting-fu, and the reduction of the troops in 
Pechili. America, according to a Reuter’s telegram, is 
urging a lenient policy on the Concert. What our own 
policy is nobody knows, and it is pretty safe to conclude 
that we have no policy at all. Sir Robert Hart's pro- 
posals give us precisely the scheme that British states- 
manship should pursue as its ultimate goal, for they are 
based on the identical principles that have made our 
administration successful in the most conspicuous 
example where we have come into contact with Asiatic 
races. We are in India to administer the laws and customs 
of the natives, in so far as they are not repugnant to 
humanity; we are not there to force a rigid cast-iron type 
of British constitution on an alien and more ancient civilisa- 
tion than our own. Amongst all the benefactors of India, 
few will take precedence of those careful and con- 
scientious students of Indian custom, Sir Alfred Lyall 
and his colleagues of the old Asiatic society, whose 
researches have contributed so signally to the wise and 
sympathetic government of our dependency. In West 
Africa it is proposed to find an appropriate memorial for 
Miss Kingsley by establishing a similar investigation into 
native customs and institutions. Sir Robert Hart argues 
that if we want China to respect the foreigner the 
foreigner must show that he respects China. His main 
argument is welconre because it demands the recogni- 
tion first of all that China must develop within the 
boundaries of Chinese civilisation. When that recogni- 
tion becomes general, we may hope for the gradual 
approximation of Chinese law to European law in those 
particulars that are essential to security, as the result of 
the acceptance by Europeans of the fundamental system 
of Chinese civilisation on such matters as inheritance 
and land-tenure. Sir Robert Hart’s scheme is distin- 
guished from most of the remedies suggested to us, 
because it offers a prospect of something better than 
anarchy, perpetual discord, and futile encounters with 
the mischievous results of a system that makes dis- 
agreement and intrigue inevitable. 





THE L.C.C. ELECTION. 


\ 7 O greater evidence of the indifference of the people 
N to municipal affairs could be demanded than the 
manifesto issued by the “ Moderates” in view of the 
approaching election. Were it possible that any large 
number of the voters had any knowledge of events 
and policies in the Council, mere shame alone would 
have hampered the production of such a flagrant 
travesty of the present position. In a Parliamentary 
election the more outrageous falsehoods can be labori- 
ously corrected. Most persons are aware that (say) 
Lord Salisbury is not an ardent advocate of temperance 
legislation, or Mr. John Morley an eager supporter of 
the present war. But in municipal affairs, amidst the 
wide and genial apathy of the man in the street, the 
policy most likely to command success appears to be 
to launch boldly into the most brazen and audacious 
statement : if only a straight face and an air of serenity 
can be maintained, your triumph is assured. By such a 
stratagem at one stroke you disarm your opponents, 
leaving them gasping in a kind of desperate admiration ; 
and you may be fairly confident that the electorate will 
never take the trouble to test the accuracy of your state- 
ments by an examination of the dusty record of past 
years, 


If this policy be legitimate, we have nothing but 
congratulations to offer to the promoters of the present 
Moderate manifesto. To catch his opponents bathing 
and to steal their clothes was of old the subtle policy by 
which the founder of the new Imperialism maintained 
the vitality of the Tory party. We have now found the 
stealing of the clothes a supertluity: it is enough to 
assert that you are masquerading in them: few persons 
are looking close enough to be able to identify them, 
most are gazing with blurred sight or hurrying by on 
the other side. So we announce as our policy that 
which for ten years we have been strenuously opposing 
by every means in our power. And we taunt our 
opponents for not proceeding further along a path every 
tentative advance down which we have strewn with 
difficulty, and hailed as another step towards destruc- 
tion. 

Consider one example, and from one learn all. The 
housing question is the greatest iocal problem in 
London to-day. Lord Salisbury lately assured the 
ladies of the Primrose League that the only cause of the 
persistence in obscure querters of the city of the 
pestilential creed of Radicalism was the overcrowding 
in the dwellings of the poor. The “ Moderates” have 
not been slow to take the cue. They now assail the 
present Council for not providing more dwellings. The 
number provided and sanctioned is indeed but 
lamentably small—accommodating — scarcely _ thirty 
thousand persons in a city of four millions, Yet the 
obtaining of even this has meant a fierce and bitter fight 
with the whole force of the Moderates. When in 1898 
the Housing Committee proposed that the Council 
should adopt Part III. of the Housing Act (the Conser- 
vative Bill of 1890) every Moderate save one voled against 
it. Schemes for clearances of slum areas, for building 
within the area, for building under the new Act of 
1900 outside, have had to be fought point by point 
against a solid Moderate opposition. This has been 
one of the crucial questions of the Council ; as vital a 
difference as Home Rule in the National Parliament. 
Now the Moderates blandly appeal to the electorate 
against the present Council because they have not pro- 
vided sufficient dwellings. They are confident in the 
ignorance of the majority. It is as if Lord Salisbury 
appealed to the country in 1895 because Mr. Gladstone 
had not given Home Rule for Ireland. The man who 
murdered his parents and subsequently pleaded for 
mercy on the ground that he was an orphan had much 
to learn from the present Moderate manifesto. 

The same contempt for fact and confidence in the 
ignorance of the man in the street runs through the 
whole document. There is the great transit question— 
vitally interwoven with the housing problem. The 
Moderates persistently opposed all municipal ownership. 
When they possessed half the seats in the Council they 
prevented the working of the North London Tramways 
and leased them to a private company. The Council is 
now endeavouring sorrowfully to buy back that lease, 
the company in possession “refusing to name a selling 
price.” In South London the Progressives secured the 
tramways for the Council. No one knowing the two 
quarters could have any doubt as to which policy is 
justified. Across the river the service is cheap and 
becoming cheaper. The employees have had their 
position, hours and wages incomparably improved. 
Over fifty thousand pounds a year profits goes to relieve 
the rates. Electric traction is shortly to be introduced. 
The trams would long ago have been continued out- 
wards and relieved the congestion of the inner ring but 
for the perpetual “ Moderate” opposition ; the opposi- 
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tion of the suburban villa-dweller to the encroachments 
of the artizan. Yet the Moderates serenely place cheap 
and easy transit as one of the planks of their platform. 

It would be tedious thus to examine the manifesto 
through all its details. To any who know, the thing is 
flagrant and absurd. The promoters, one would think, 
must be themselves laughing in their sleeves. We 
would welcome, indeed, even a deathbed conversion ; 
but the coincidence of this conversion with a coming 
election would awaken suspicion amongst even the most 
ingenuous. With sorrow one must conclude that not 
repentance but an easy confidence in the ignorance of 
the electorate is the motive-power behind this unique 
and humorous document. 

The “ Moderates” have detinitely decided to dub 
themselves Conservatives. We cannot doubt the wisdom 
of this choice. Moderatism from the beginning has 
cried for vested interest and the lowering of the rates ; 
it has always been an appeal to human cupidity, and, 
consequently, will always evoke a ready response. But 
it is not a cry of which one could be proud, to be 
emblazoned on banners or woven into perorations. It 
was always a little ashamed of itself. Its intrinsic force 
will remain if merged in the more romantic title. One 
could conceive villadom revolting against the Moderates ; 
it would be difficult except in a nightmare to dream ot 
it as anything but “ Conservative.”” For Conservatism 
means gentility and the large air and gracious mien ; the 
generous superiority, as in Mr. Baltour’s Manchester 
speech, to gas, drains, water, and similar parochialia; a 
share in the heroism of the British army and the dis- 
missal of opponents as traitors. By the simple adoption 
of a new name the reformers of London in the twinkling 
of an eye will become branded as pro-Boers, and the 
forces of the New Imperialism be enlisted in the service 
of the old abuses. There is little doubt that the suburbs 
at least, whose faithful devotion to the cause provokes 
Lord Salisbury to such perennial wonder and gratitude, 
will offer a ready welcome to these New Masqueraders. 

The present Council of London is far from ideal. 
If it has dreamt dreams in its spare momenis, in its 
actual working it has grappled with the task set before 
it: the mean and sordid details of the government of the 
largest aggregation of population that the world has 
ever seen. It has had neither time nor energy 
to devote to display, to trappings, to ceremony : for 
ten years it has been compelled to maintain per- 
sistent, unwearying, dogged warfare against all the 
forces of lethargy, vested interest, class selfishness, 
individual greed. One may be thankful that confronted 
with such a task it has yet found time to dream dreams : 
dreams of the welding of this “desert inhabited by 
neglected humanity” into some united city, awakened 
to its civic responsibilities, and proud of its astonishing 
position. The burden of London! London, as 
Frederick Myers called it, “the visible type of a 
universe hastening confusedly to unknown ends, and 
careless of individual pain.” That the Council has 
raised such an ideal over the hot and dusty controversies, 
that in the pursuit of it the Progressives have not been 
ashamed to make themselves hated, have not been 
afraid to make themselves ridiculous—this alone should 
be counted to them for righteousness. The work 
hitherto done is as nothing compared with the work 
that stretches before them. The water question 
promises an arduous struggle with the most hopeless 
and obdrcate of vested interests : the condition of the 
Port of London is crying for remedy: the overcrowding 
problem means long and arduous effort to repair the 
desolation of many generations. The rating of vacant 


land and the taxation of ground values—two essential 
reforms—will be immeasurably thrown back by a 
Moderate victory. Of all the recently contested elec- 
tions there has been none where the issues have been 
so plain and straightforward, the forces of public welfare 
and private interest so clearly divided. It would indeed 
be a calamitous consummation if next month the govern- 
ment of the greatest municipality of the world was to be 
taken from its present rulers, and thrown back into the 
hands of that strange and bizarre combination that has 
been four times repudiated by the electors, and now 
appeals again with sole assets, a purloined programme, 
and a new name. 


NONSENSE. 


HERE are two equal and eternal ways of looking 
at this twilight world of ours; we may see it as 
the twilight of evening or the twilight of morning; we 
may think of anything, down to a fallen acorn, as a 
descendant or as an ancestor. There are times when 
we are almost crushed, not so much with the load of 
the evil, as with the load of the goodness of humanity, 
when we feel that we are nothing but the inheritors of'a 
humiliating splendour. But there are other times when 
everything seems primitive, when the ancient stars are 
only sparks blown from a boys’ bonfire, when the whole 
earth seems so young and experimental that even the 
white hair of the aged, in the fine Biblical phrase, is like 
almond trees that blossom, like the white hawthorn 
grown in May. That it is good for a man to realise 
that he is “ the heir of all the ages” is pretty commonly 
admitted; it is a less popular but equally important 
point that it is good for him sometimes to realise that 
he is not only an ancestor, but an ancestor of primal 
antiquity ; it is good for him to wonder whether he is 
not a hero, and to experience ennobling doubts as to 
whether he is not a solar myth. 

The matters which most thoroughly evoke this 
sense of the abiding childhood of the world are those 
which are really fresh, abrupt and inventive in any age ; 
and if we were asked what was the best proof of this 
adventurous youth in the nineteenth century we should 
say, with all respect to its portentous sciences and 
philosophies, that it was to be found in the rhymes of 
Mr. Edward Lear and in the literature of nonsense. The 
Dong with the Luminous Nose, at least, is original as the 
first ship and the first plough were original. 

It is true that in a certain sense some of the greatest 
writers the world has seen—Aristophanes, Rabelais and 
Sterne—have written nonsense; but unless we are 
mistaken, it is in a widely different sense. The non- 
sense of these men was satiric—that is to say, symbolic ; 
it was a kind of exuberant capering round a discovered 
truth. There is all the difference in the world between 
the instinct of satire, which seeing in the Kaiser’s mous- 
taches something typical of him draws them continually 
larger and larger, and the instinct of nonsense which, 
for no reason whatever, imagines what those moustaches 
would look like on the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
if he grew them in a fit of absence of mind. We incline 
to think that no age except our own could have under- 
stood that the Quangle-Wangle meant absolutely nothing, 
and the Lands of the Jumblies were absolutely nowhere. 
We fancy that if the account of the knave’s trial in Alice 
in Wonderland had been published in the seventeenth 
century it would have been bracketed with Bunyan’s 
Trial of Faithful as a parody on the State prosecutions 
of the time. We fancy that if The Dong with the Luminous 
Nose had appeared in the same period every one would 
have called it a dull satire on Oliver Cromwell. 

It is altogether advisedly that we quote chiefly from 
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Mr. Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes ; to our mind he is both 
chronologically and essentially the father of nonsense : 
we think him superior to Lewis Carroll. In one sense, 
indeed, Lewis Carroll has a great advantage. We 
know what Lewis Carroll was in daily life ; he was a 
singularly serious and conventional don, universally 
respected, but very much of a pedant and something 
of a Philistine. Thus his strange double life in earth 
and in dreamland emphasises the idea that lies at the 
back of nonsense, the idea of escape, of escape into a 
world where things are not fixed horribly in an eternal 
appropriateness : where apples grow on pear-trees and 
any odd man you meet may have three legs. Lewis 
Carroll, living one life in which he would have thundered 
morally against any one who walked on the wrong plot 
of grass and another life in which he would cheerfully 
call the sun green and the moon blue, was, by his very 
divided nature, his one foot on both worlds, a perfect 
type of the position of modern nonsense. His 
“Wonderland” is a country populated by insane mathe- 
maticians. We feel the whole is an escape into a world 
of masquerade: we feel that if we could pierce their 
disguises, we might discover that Humpty Dumpty and 
the March Hare were professors and Doctors of Divinity 
enjoying a mental holiday. This sense of escape is 
certainly less emphatic in Edward Lear, because of the 
completeness of his citizenship in the world of unreason. 
We do not know his prosaic biography as we know 
Lewis Carroll’s. We accept him as a purely fabulous 
figure, on his own description of himself :— 
“ His body is perfectly spherical, 
He weareth a runcible hat.” 
While Lewis Carroll’s “* Wonderland” is purely intellec- 
tual, Lear introduces quite another element, the element 
of the poetical and even the emotional. Carroll works by 
the pure reason, but this is not so strong a contrast : for, 
after all, mankind in the main has always regarded 
reason asa bit of a joke. Lear introduces his unmeaning 
words and his amorphous creatures not with the pomp 
of reason, but with the romantic prelude of rich hues 
and haunting rhythms :— 
“ Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live,” 
is an entirely different type of poetry to that exhibited 
in “ Jabberwocky.” Carroll, with a sense of mathematical 
neatness, makes his whole poem a mosaic of new and 
mysterious words. But Edward Lear, with more subtle 
and placid effrontery, is always introducing scraps of his 
own elvish dialect into the middle of simple and rational 
statements, until we are almost stunned into admitting 
that we know what they mean. There isa genial ring of 
common sense about such lines as— 
“For his Aunt Jobiska said ‘ Every one knows 
That a Pobble is better without his toes,’ ” 
which is beyond the reach of Carroll. The poet seems so 
easy on the matter that we are almost driven to pretend 
that we see his meaning, that we know the peculiar diffi- 
culties of a Pobble; that we are as old travellers in the 
“Gromboolian Plain” as he is. 
Our claim that nonsense is a new literature 
(we might almost say a new sense) would be quite 
indefensible if nonsense were nothing more than a 
mere zesthetic fancy. Nothing sublimely artistic has 
ever arisen out of mere art, any more than anything 
essentially reasonable has ever arisen out of the pure 
reason, There must always be a rich moral soil for any 
great wsthetic growth. The principle of art for art's 
sake is a very good principle if it means that there is a 
vital distinction between the earth and the tree that has 
its roots in the earth, but it is a very bad principle if it 
means that the tree could grow just as well with its roots 
in the air. Every great literature has always been 
allegorical, allegorical of some view of the whole 
universe. The Iliad is only great because all life is a 
battle, the Odyssey because all life is a journey, the 
Book of Job because all life is a riddle. There is one 
attitude in which we think that all existence is summed 
up in the word “Ghosts :” another (and somewhat 


better one) in which we think it is summed up in the 
words “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Even the 
vulgarest melodrama or detective story can only 
be good if it expresses something of the delight 
in sinister possibilities, the healthy lust for darkness 
and terror which may come on us any night in 
walking down a dark lane. If, therefore, nonsense 
is really to be the literature of the future, it must have 
its own version of the Cosmos to offer : the world must 
not only be tragic, romantic and religious, it must be 
nonsensical also. And here we fancy that nonsense will, 
in a very unexpected way, come to the aid of the 
spiritual view of things. Religion, has, for centuries, 
been trying to make men exult in the “ wonders ” of 
creation, but it has forgotten that a thing cannot be 
completely wonderful so long as it remains sensible. So 
long as we regard a tree as an obvious thing, naturally 
and reasonably created for a giraffe to eat, we cannot 
properly wonder at it. It is when we consider it as a 
prodigious wave of the living soil sprawling up to the 
skies for no reason in particular that we take off our 
hats, to the astonishment of the park-keeper. Every- 
thing has in fact another side to it, like the moon, the 
patroness of nonsense. Viewed from that other side, a 
bird is a blossom broken loose from its chain of stalk, a 
man a quadruped begging on its hind legs, a house a 
gigantesque hat to cover a man from the sun, a chair an 
apparatus of four wooden legs for a cripple with only two. 

This is the side of things which tends most truly to 
spiritual wonder. It is significant that in the greatest 
religious poem existent, The Book of Fob, the argument 
which convinces the infidel is not (as has been repre- 
sented by the merely rational religionism of the 
eighteenth century) a picture of the ordered beneficence 
of the Creation ; but, on the contrary, a picture of the 
huge and undecipherable unreason of it. ‘“ Hast thon 
sent the rain upon the desert where no man is?” This 
simple sense of wonder at the shapes of things and 
at their exuberant independence of our intellectual 
standards and our trivial definitions is the basis of 
spirituality as it is the basis of nonsense. Nonsense and 
faith (strange as the conjunction may seem) are the 
two supreme symbolic assertions of the truth that to 
draw out the soul of things with a syllogism is as 
impossible as to draw out Leviathan with a hook. The 
well-meaning person who by merely studying the 
logical side of things has decided that “faith is non- 
sense”? does not know how truly he speaks: later it 
may come back to him in the form that nonsense is 
faith. 


G. hk. C, 





ON CURES AND SANATORIA, 


“The various modes of worship which prevailed in the 
Roman world were all considered by the people as equally 
true; by the philosopher as equally false; and by the 
magistrate as equally useful.’—G1bBoON. ’ 


~VERYBODY has a “cure” in these days. One 

“, votary lives entirely upon minced beef, or at 
worst lapses occasionally into white of egg; another 
eschews all animal food, not on principle, nor for 
economy, but “as a mere matter of health;” and 
another has found the elixir vilae in toasted cheese. 
Yet another, having observed that children like to drink 
water between meals and to dance about naked before 
they get into bed at night, comes to the conclusion that 
this is the law of nature, and finds to his delight that 
some one in Bohemia has set up an institution where 
you may “go and do it”—for four guineas a week. 
Yet another (having also turned from the now 
worn-out study of the “child mind” to the more 
refreshing field of the “child body”) observes 
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that a healthy chiid delights to run out into the rain 
and walk through every puddle he sees, and violently 
resents the suggestion that he should take oft his boots 
and change his stockings when the process is complete ; 
and he is pleased to find that another institution is set 
up in Montenegro, where he will be encouraged to 
go out in the rain and get his feet wet, and discouraged 
from changing his clothes when he returns. And the 
startling thing about all these cures is that (unlike the 
process of physicking) they really “cure” the persons 
who subject themselves to them. 

The fact is indisputable. There may be numerous 
failures, but the successes are patent and amazing. 
The lame walk, the blind see, the dead to all intents 
and purposes are raised again to the activities and the 
enjoyments of life ; and the “ poor” (that is to say, the 
unhappy persons who have never been either blind, 
deaf, or lame, and who therefore have no “ cure”) have 
the gospel vigorously preached to them—only the 
gospel is so babel-tongued. Nothing is more striking 
than the resemblance between the present contlict 
of the health-cults and the conflict of the sects of a few 
decades back. Each one is sublimely conscious of its 
own truth, can point to such undeniable effects upon 
the spiritual, moral, and even industrial life of its pro- 
fessors! It can not only give scientific proof of its 
theoretic soundness, which only wilful blindness can 
resist, but it can also point to the visible hand of Provi- 
dence, justifying it by its works. 

The philosophical mind cannot but muse on these 
things. The cures are undeniable and are pretty evenly 
distributed amongst the rival systems, which seems to 
indicate that each system genuinely suits certain cases, 
and in an ideal world should take its place amongst the 
resources of the physician, to be applied, perhaps, two 
or three times in the course of a lengthened practice. 
But this does not cover the whole ground. For all 
around the marked cases of cure there stretches a wide 
area of generally enhanced health and vigour which all 
the systems alike appear to produce, and that too under 
circumstances in which each one of them could demon- 
strate the pernicious folly of all the others. 

The effect being common to all the systems we 
must seek for some common cause, and probably the 
first idea that will occur to us is that the common 
ingredient is faith ; and the second that the general 
conditions of life secured by any one of the systems 
or institutions are more favourable to health than the 
average conditions of a harassed, careless, or self- 
fretting life. 

Let us take the last first. It is easy enough to see 
that most men are subject to pressure and worry of one 
kind or another, from which they cannot easily shield 
themselves in detail, but from which it is possible to 
break entirely away by such a decisive act as putting 
themselves under a rigid system, or retiring to an 
institution. And again, many, perhaps most of us live 
in reckless violation of the best ascertained and the 
most elementary laws of health, so that any system 
carefully thought out (whatever its own special charac- 
teristic may be) must necessarily eliminate an immense 
number of hurtful conditions from the lives of its 
devotees. By way of hygienic basis, therefore, most of 
the systems tend to protect a man’s life from hurttul 
influences from without, and to purge it from destructive 
elements within. Whereas a system of physicking is 
at best employing Satan to cast ‘out Satan by the 
judicious application of one more insanitary condition 
to preserve the “ balance of power ” in the system. 

But this is not enough to account for the marvellous 
results we witness, and we therefore revert to the idea 
of faith. We appear at first sight to be in the presence 
of a sub-variety of “ faith-cure” in which the super- 
stition has fastened upon material instead of spiritual 
agencizs. But this solution, to say the least of it, is 
lacking in precision and covers only a part of the 
ground. It often seems to be a case of “ hope-cure” 
rather than “faith-cure.” Science should surely help us 


to formulate our idea; and so it will. 
has a beautiful word to help us :— 
“ When over anxious thought we find of no avail. 
For there precisely where ideas fail, 
A word comes opportunely inte play.” 

The word in this case is “suggestion,” or what the 
unscientific person might call “ direction of the mind.” 

It is here that the enormous superiority of the 
hygienic systems over physic reveals itself. The con- 
firmed consumer of physic has a mind perpetually 
directed to his symptoms in order that he may detect 
their faintest approach, and anticipate them. He is 
perpetually watching his “ ubiquitous De Wet” with the 
determination to “head him off.” He hardly even 
hopes to “surround him.” Hence “ suggestion” tends to 
produce morbid symptoms and confirm invalidship. 
Whereas the man who has adopted even experimentally 
one of the hygienic systems has no mobilised army in 
the shape of a huge drawerful of prescriptions and a 
cupboardful of physics on the handling of which his 
attention is concentrated. When he has once selected 
his institution, told his sad story, received his doctor's 
cheerful assurances, and been put under the “ system,” 
he has nothing more to do except to get well and take 
credit to himself for having done so. “ Suggestion” is 
altogether in the direction of health, strength, and 
good spirits. The recurrent symptoms are rather dis- 
couraged, repressed, or flatly ignored than encouraged 
and complimented by the array of precautions adopted 
to thwart them. And the undoubtedly favourable con- 
ditions of life which all the systems supply, with the wise 
insistence on serenity of mind, and provision of pleasant 
interests, tell with vital effect. And when once the 
system has been successful its devotee, now returned to 
the active duties of life, preserves many features of the 
wise régime under which he has lived, and permanently 
excludes from his life many of the pernicious 
and unsanitary habits which he _ had _ previously 
adopted in unthinking ignorance. There is, indeed, a 
danger of his becoming a fidget and a_faddist, 
which may, possibly, lead him back into the ranks of 
professional invalidism—that residuary occupation which 
awaits every one who has no stronger interest in life 
than himself. But there is a strong counteracting 
influence which will probably save him. He is now an 
Apostle. He believes with the utmost devoutness in his 
“system,” and has demonstrated its merits a priori and a 
posteriori. He can prove that it must restore people to 
health and he can show that it does. He is therefore an 
Apostle. It is his business to be well ; it is his religion 
to be better than others ; he must do credit to his faith 
and spread it amongst men by his word, but above all 
by his life : he must be the visible and incarnate proof of 
the truth on which the salvation of man depends. And 
so he goes his way improved in temper, in spirits, in 
strength, in beauty, and in grace. In fact, there is only 
one thing akhout him which is not improved, but is, on 
the contrary, narrowed and materialised ; and that one 
thing, his friends know it only too well, is—his 
conversation, 


Science always 





“DISMAL TINPLATES.” 


*O much has been heard in the last few years of the 
steady decline of our foreign trade in tinplates that 

it is some gratification to find that last year saw a 
recovery not only in the value of exports, consequent 
upon the big rise in prices, but in the quantity as well. 
It was small, certainly, but it was something gained, and 
in the circumstances that was cause for satisfaction. 
We are a long way from the record of eight or ten years 
ago, when South Wales had the American market all to 
itself. But it looks as though bottom had been touched, 
and the trade were taking a step in an upward direction 
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again. In 1892 our shipments of tinplate reached a 
total of 395,449 tons, and apart from rather frequent 
troubles between masters and men, there was nothing to 
complain of. America was a large and safe consumer— 
so large and apparently so safe that producers took little 
account of other markets, which were individually small 
and which were under the necessity of buying here or 
going without. In that year the shipments to the 
United States were 278,477 tons. But the protection 
accorded to the infant industry in America by the 
McKinley tariff very promptly altered all that. By 
1896 American takings had fallen to 113,090 tons out of 
a total export of 266,963 tons, and by 1898 to no more 
than 65,338 tons out of a total of 250,953 tons. During 
these six unhappy years (the Wilson tariff did nothing 
to retrieve the situation so far as the United States was 
concerned) the necessity of finding other markets to 
compensate for the decline of American takings 
had become impressed upon the minds of the Welsh 
and Midland manufacturers, and in the last named 
year nearly 185,000 tons went elsewhere than to 
the States as compared with only 117,000 tons 
in 1892. The aggregate of 200,953 tons for 1898 repre- 
sented low-water mark. In 1899 the exports were 
256,629 tons, although American takings were only 
63,547 tons, and last year they rose to 273,955 tons, 
although American purchases fell away further to 58,040 
tons. These figures indicate more progress in the search 
for fresh outlets, the exports in 1900 to countries other 
than the United States being 215,900 tons. It devolves 
upon the trade to see that this progress is maintained, 
for there is no room to doubt that in a few years more 
the exports to America will have fallen away almost to 
vanishing point. It would have been lost altogether 
three or four years ago but for the rebate of g9 per 
cent. of the duty on foreign tinplates when converted 
into cans and re-exported, packed with American 
produce such as oil, fruits, meats, salmon and so on. 
The American home market is now under the control 
of the Tinplate trust, which has been proved before the 
Washington Industrial Commission to be the most 
unscrupulous and iniquitous of the many “ combines ” 
organised in the last tew years, but which has been so 
handsomely backed by the tariff that it has been enabled 
to raise its prices by over 100 per cent. and still to under- 
sell the Welsh article designed for consumption on 
American soil. The American user grumbles. He 
would like to see the tariff removed altogether as being 
no longer necessary tor the protection of a once struggling 
industry and because it would compel the Trust to 
adopt a more reasonable attitude towards him. But 
it is doubtful if even the abolition (which, by the way, 
is not contemplated) of the duty would much improve 
the chances of Welsh plate in America itself. The 
Americans, after adopting the English machinery, have 
improved it almost beyon¢ recognition ; the Tinplate 
Company, which includes about 95 per cent. of the whole 
industry, has closed all but the most modern mills ; 
and if called upon, it could easily undersell imported 
plate, which will alwavs have freight across the 
Atlantic to pay, even if it were not burdened with 
a duty of 1.62 dollars per box at the other 
end. The policy of the Trust is to “cut” the price 
now to obtain control of the export plate so that it 
may shut the Welsh article out of the country, and of 
late it has come to an agreement with the Standard Oil 
Company (one of the largest consumers in connection 
with its case oil trade with the East), whereby that 
other iniquitous monopoly will no longer use foreign 
plate. In the course of the crusade against Welsh 
plate, the Tinplate Company will be at a loss, but it 
will obtain compensation for this, in accordance with a 
curious principle which has marked the history of the 
iron and steel trades of the country in the last few 
years, by putting up, if necessary, the price of the six or 
seven million boxes used in America for domestic 
purposes. The menace is not alone levelled against 
what is called rebate plate ; the trust aims to compete 


with Welsh plate in neutral markets. The capacity of 
the existing mills is considerably in excess of American 
requirements, and if the industry is to keep on pro- 
gressing, a foreign outlet becomes imperative. As 
showing the remarkable strides made in a few years in 
the manufacture of American tinplate I may state that 
the official figures show that the production in the fiscal 
year to June 30th, 1892, was 13,646,719 lIbs., while the 
imports were 422,176,202 lbs. The production now is 
close upon go00,000,000 Ibs., while the imports have 
declined to about 80,000,000 Ibs. Having regard to the 
dependence of South Wales upon this one market, these 
figures are eloquent of the depression which has reigned 
in this country since the American industry began to 
strike out. 

The unfortunate thing is that the United States is 
still, thanks only to the rebate, the largest individual 
buyer of our plates. Last year, as I have said, it 
took 58,040 tons against 32,725 tons for Russia, which 
ranks second, 22,433 tons for France, 22,590 tons for 
the East Indies, 22,148 tons for Canada, 19,961 tons 
for Australasia, and so on. Clearly, if the Tinplate 
Company contrives to kill the rebate trade, to say 
nothing of spreading into neutral markets, South Wales 
will have another heavy loss to face. The best conso- 
lation is that steady, if only slow, progress is being 
made by us in most of these same neutral markets. 
Thus, ig 1893, Germany took only 3,126 tons, France 
11,297 tons, the East Indies 6,190 tons, Australasia 
7,094 tons, &c. But it will be obvious that much more 
will have to be done before healthy conditions become 
re-established, and, meantime, the trade authorities are 
indulging in the most lugubrious views as to the present 
position, and especially as to the future. I have, in 
this article, endeavoured to present the problem in the 
most favourable light. What with dear coal, and tin at 
an average of £125 per ton, last year’s operations could 
not have been particularly profitable ; American bars 
have been introduced into South Wales itself ; and it is 
significant that, out of approximately twenty tinplate bar- 
mills in the southern portion of the Principality, only 
two were fully employed, nine being partially engaged, 
and nine entirely idle. We are told that “ unless prices 
improve, or costs are sensibly reduced, there must be 
further stoppages ere long. It is stated that tinplates 
cannot be made at ruling prices, and there is reason to 
believe that this assertion is correct. As to an improve- 
ment in prices, this is absolutely out of sight just now, 
and everything points to a still further shrinkage in 
values—in fact, there is no sight of the bottom yet.” 
Something might be accomplished if employers and 
employed would face the situation with a determination 
to work together to mend it, but that is almost too 
much to hope for ; and it is to be feared that much ot 
the machinery in South Wales is obsolete and, there- 
fore, incapable of economical production. 


R. D. 





LETTERS ON THE “LOVE LETTERS.” 


(1) 6 EAR —- 


“Now again thank you so much for 
sharing the ‘ Love Letters’ with me. It is tremendous 
fun having a real bran-hot book, and we did appreciate 
your thought, and devoured it, but oh, how shall I say, 
we did not like it quite as you did? Of course, the 
vitality is pulsating, and like any true bit of history 
carries one off one’s feet, but—I felt I didn’t love the 
girl! About the sixth letter I said to myself—‘ My dear, 
if you go on like this he will be bored.’ And some- 
thing about her—her persistency in the face of snubs, 
her reams and reams, whether he writes, or comes, or 
not, acted on me a little like the letters one has oneselt 
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from dear good but too lengthy, often American, corre- 
spondents, who go on, and on, and on, when one does 
not want them. I began to get irritated for him—I 
think one feels the chill in his blood quite early in the 
book. The fragments she quotes from his letters— 
‘Your metaphors make me giddy,’ &c. And how one 
sees exactly what he was! Just an Oxford boy in ‘ gray 
tweed’ like B , a good sort of fellow, twenty-one, 
who had rather tumbled into proposing to her, without 
quite meaning it, ‘Flags of surrender from every 
fortress window.’ 

“ His choice of books strikes the key-note of differ- 
ence—Dumas—for her George Meredith. If only she 
had not kissed his feet quite so much he might have 
cared for her, but was it odd he did not? That she 
should have died puts him so hopelessly in the wrong. 
But own I do pity him, though of course he was a 
coward not to see her when he broke it off. His letter, 
however, is so plainly put, I cannot think there is any 
explanation required. ‘I cannot love you as I did, the 
fault is in me,’ &c.; but she was utterly incapable of 
understanding that though lovable as she says she is, she 
might to some people be an Endless Bore. The mother 
is amusingly brutal (G. might have had that interview 
and enjoyed it ?), but the girl rises uncrushable. I am 
too tired, but have lots more to say about it—for instance, 
the moment when I really like her, is when she writes of 
other things besides Love, Love, Love ; the passing of 
the sheep in the night ; the lady who concealed large 
cups of cold tea, &c. The end, of course, is deeply 
tragic and touching, as death must always be.” 








(2) “ DEAR 
“ About the ‘ Love Letters '—I could almost write an 
essay on them. I shall never trust my critical sense 
(which I well know to be very defective) again, if these 
letters prove to be real. My view is, that the woman 
who wrote them put a great deal of real feeling into 
them and imagined some man she cared for was going 
to read them—and then let herself go. But that the 
circumstances, the characters, the setting of the whole 
story, the story itself, is true I cannot believe. The 
things you notice seem to me obvious dodges—repeti- 
tion (only once, mind you), occasionally the pretence of 
putting ina word. But everything else is deadly unreal. 
There is no assumption, for instance, that the letters 
have been edited in any way—bits left out, &c. ; and if 
they have not been, can you imagine real letters totally 
devoid of any unexplained references? It is all so 
neatly pieced, that I think there is only once—if that— 
an allusion to some one who does not play any part. 
Then the dodge of the Dead Letter Office is an inge- 
nious way of describing the growth of the affection— 
it avoids monotony and tells the story. Likewise the 
last letters. Then again, can you figure the woman of 
twenty-two who could write those letters? I should 
put her age at thirty-five. Do you thinka girl of twenty- 
two would allude to the future babies ? I doubt it. The 
passion in the letters is not the passion of a young girl ; 
it knows and understands too much. Not the most 
modern of girls—refined, spirit-sided girls, such as she 
is meant to be—would be able to write on the subject 
of love with such a certain touch.” 





(3) “ DEAR 

“T cannot help feeling, in spite of her denial, that 
they were written by Mrs. Fuller Maitland. Look at 
the Etchingham Letters again, and see if you do not 
recognise the style—the same humour, the same touch 
of picturesqueness. And then the way the other 
characters are sketched in, and the cousin so like 
Anthony, or whatever his name was, in Bethia Hardacre. 
Mrs. Maitland too must always have her people belong- 
ing to old families who all came in with the Normans ; 
they all do, she can’t resist it. In the ‘Love Letters’ she 
actually makes one little joke which is made in the 
Etchingham Letters—i.c., wishing the man many happy 


returns of her birthday—of course this might be coin- 
cidence, but not taken in conjunction with other points 
of similarity. Elizabeth is just the same sort of woman 
grown old, and she also has a leve affair broken off 
short. Then, though Mrs. F. M. must have made up 
her mind not to quote old poetry she cannot always 
resist it ; there is the same charming use of phrases made 
to serve various occasions. 

“I think she wrote them, and as they were Love 
Letters, and as she put much real feeling intotthem, she 
wanted them anonymous, or, perhaps, she merely knew 
they would sell better. ‘Their literary value is, I think, a 
little overstated. They have real charm, occasionally 
almost wit, and viewing them as fiction, the fraud is 
well perpetrated.” 





(4) “ DEAR 


“I am deeply interested in all you say of the *‘ Love 
Letters,’ and think you make out quite. a splendid case. 
And before any Judge and jury almost, I feel you would 
win. Yet I am by no means convinced. They still 
ring true to me (I have read them carefully through 
again, with your words fresh in my mind). The points 
of similarity you select, particularly certain tricks of 
style, don’t go for much with me. I would undertake 
any day to read extracts from L. and F. and M. and A.’s 
letters and Elizabeth’s German Garden, and puzzle any- 
body as to who wrote which. And old Norman descents 
are surely a drug in the market, lots of people like to 
claim them. Nothing short of ‘hesitancy’ would 
convert me. Then as to the age, L. or F. could and 
would have written them at twenty. In the last ten 
years, lots of those sort of girls have sprung up—the 
kind who have had love affairs, real ones, from fifteen 
onwards, and are deeply -versed by twenty-one. 

“T think you literary critics are often further off 
the clear vision than those of us who take things simply, 
directly, at the foot of the letter—like a doctor who 
makes egregious mistakes only because he is unable 
to allow sufficiently for health : his eye has been so long 
hxed on disease. It is almost impossible for you not to 
be searching between the lines—hunting up the arriére 
pensée—there is a suspicious unanimity in the views of 
Beatrice Harraden, Lucas Malet, Mrs. Craigie, &c., &c., 
&c. At the same time, if I am wrong and the letters 
prove to be fiction and not fact I shall sit in admiration 
of you all the rest of my life.” 


LIBERALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


I, 


BOUT the middle of the century Europe fell into 
a reactionary mood, which England in some 
measure also shared. J. S. Mill, as one of the small 
band of philosophic Liberals, gives expression in his 
“ Autobiography ” to the feeling of despondency which 
came over reformers as they contemplated the small 
results which followed the Reform Bill. Mill says :— 
“| had learnt from experience that many false opinions may 
be exchanged for true ones, without in the least altering the 
habits of mind of which false ones are the result. The 
English public, for example, are quite as raw and undiscerning 
on subjects of political economy since the nation has been 
converted as they were before.” 
That remark, which is as true to-day as when it was penned 
a quarter of a century ago, receives striking confirmation 
by the present state of the Liberal party and by certain 
politico-economic tendencies among the people. In the 
opinion of Mill and his comrades, Liberalism stood for 
something more than the name of a House of Commons 
movement headed by prominent politicians. Liberalism 
stood for the emancipation of man and society from a 
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huge system of despotism carried on by monarchs, 
aristocrats, and clergy, under the guise of paternal 
government, The great Liberal movement which 
began three centuries ago had three clearly defined 
stages—intellectual, political and economic. If the 
Liberal Party to-day is weak and chaotic, the reason 
cannot be because its work is done, but because it has 
departed from one or more of its first principles. Fora 
number of years this country has been wedded to what 
has been called a spirited foreign policy. In their career 
of Imperialism the Government have had the support of 
an influential section of the Liberal Party. That fact 
has tended to obscure the minds of many good Liberals 
in the constituencies, and in view of the confusion which 
exists it might be interesting to ask what kind of foreign 
policy is the logical outcome of Liberalism. If Liberalism 
is a creed, a coherent set of political first principles, it 
should be able to give light and leading in foreign as 
well as home affairs. It is manifest that the Liberal 
doctrine of Free Trade has a revolutionary effect upon 
our international relations. Before the time of Adam 
Smith, when statesmen like Chatham believed that trade 
could only be increased by increasing territory, an 
aggressive Imperialism naturally seemed to be a 
necessity of the national existence. On this basis the 
series of eighteenth century wars had an apparent 
economic justification. The economic error known as 
Protection gave a rational meaning to attempts to found 
colonies and seize territory belonging to other nations 
for the purpose of fostering British trade. But Free 
Trade changed, or rather ought to have changed, all 
that. What Adam Smith clearly demonstrated was that 
trade obeyed economic laws of its own, and one of these 
laws was that possession of territory was not essential 
to a flourishing trade. Traders are not inHuenced 
by patriotic motives. They buy in the cheapest 
markets. 

Those Liberals who favour an aggressive foreign 
policy must do so because they do not believe, with 
Adam Smith, that trade follows the price-list, but with 
Chatham, that trade follows the flag. What has history 
to say to the view of the Imperialist Liberal? Have we 
a greater trade relatively with our brethren inside the 
Empire than with our enemies outside the Empire? The 
answer to this should determine Imperial policy. The 
answer is to be found in an article in the Conlemporary 
Review last year by the late Mr. Mulhall, the famous statis- 
tician, entitled “ Forty Years of British Trade.” In that 
article we are told that “in thirty years the relative pro- 
gress of our trade with the United States has been three 
times as great as with the British colonies collectively, 
the rise of the former having been 146 and of the latter 
57 per cent.” We are further told that “ our exports to 
Australia have been for some years declining, the 
colonists showing less disposition than before to take 
our merchandise.” To Canada also “our exports are 
falling,’ the Canadians preferring “to deal with 
foreign countries.” One of the arguments used 
for our occupation of Egypt was that thereby 
British trade would be certain to follow the flag 
This optimistic delusion is disposed of by Mr. Mul- 
hall, who remarks that “our dealings with Egypt 
have lamentably declined since the period of British 
occupation, T he decline in the last twenty years has 
been 28 per cent. in imports and the same in exports.” 
The conclusion to which Mr. Mulhall comes is that “the 
greatest development since 1886 has been in our dealings 
with the United States; our trade with the European 
Continent has also made considerable progress ; but not 
with the British Colonies collectively in the same degree.” 
On the same lines take the following extract trom a 
luminous and suggestive speech by Mr. McEwan, late 
member of Parliament for Central Edinburgh, delivered 
to his constituents when the trouble with China 
began :— . 


“The most remarkable feature in the discussions on China, 
both in the House last session and in the country since Parlia- 


ment rose, was the assumption on all sides that the wars of the 
future would be industrial, hence the intense desire for the 
expansion of territory in the belief that ‘ trade follows the flag. 
If trade really followed the tlag then expansion was a matter of 
life and death to us. But was the assumption correct ? What 
were the facts? Our total foreign and colonial trade (exports 
and imports together) amounted in 1896 to £738,000,000. Of 
that about 4184,000,000, quoted in round numbers, was with 
British possessions, including India. So our colonial trade was 
only one-fourth of the whole. That was to say, we did three times 
more trade with foreign countries than with our own colonies. 
But that was not all. Our trade with foreign countries showed 
a steady tendency to increase more rapidly than with our 
colonies. Among our six principal foreign customers the 
United States was an easy first with £138,500,000 ; France, 
£71,500,000 ; Germany, £61,500,000; Holland, £44,500,000 ; 
Russia, £34,000,000 ; Belgium, £31,500,000 ; the total to foreign 
countries being £554,000,000, as compared with £184,000,000 to 
the colonies. Foreign countries with their huge protrctive 
tarifis had not ‘an open door,’ but it was sufficiently ajar to 
enable £554,500,000 of our trade to pass through. Even 
Russia, which the ‘Jingoes’ constantly associated with the 
closed door, did business with us to the extent of £34,000,000, 
while China (exclusive of Hong Kong, which was a British 
possession), of whose trade we heard so much, did business to 
only about £10,000,000. All our self-governing colonies had 
high protective tariffs, some very high, but no one thought of 
bringing pressure to bear on them because they treated 
us as a foreign nation and placed heavy protective duties 
on our goods. On the contrary, we patted them on 
the back and flattered them at every turn. Why should 
we then threaten to fight foreign nations in China in 
regard to tariffs? The only nations in China besides our- 
selves were the French, Germans and Russians. Well, these were 
all excellent customers of ours. The French and Germans 
were the largest we had, except the United States. Was it to 
be supposed that these nations, so eager to do business with us 
in their respective countries, would turn their backs on all former 
precedent and ‘slam the door in our face’ in China? It was 
too absurd. No business man could believe such a thing, and 
it was a pity that politicians, who knew nothing about trade, 
should meddle with things they did not understand.” 
What is the inference? While we are engaged building 
up a great empire by military and naval methods, the 
money by which we are enabled to do this comes from 
profitable trade with aliens or rivals. That is to say, 
we are spending money to plant the flag everywhere 
under the belief that trade will follow, whereas statistics 
in their cold, ruthless way show that our best customers 
do not live under the flag. Nay, further, as if to add to 
the irony of the situation, the colonies, whom we 
protect more and more with our army and navy, show 
an increasing disposition to desert British markets 
and buy in the markets of our enemies. Does not 
this show the hollowness of the modern Imperialist 
craze? If British military prestige in the last 
analysis rests upon our prosperity in industry and com- 
merce, and if that prosperity is due more to our trade 
with the United States and Russia than with the 
Colonies, we are driven to the conclusion that our 
prestige is kept up more by our so-called foes than by 
our Colonial friends. In other words, we owe our 
industrial prosperity, and, consequently, our military 
and naval power which rests upon that prosperity, not 
to our declining trade with the Colonies, but to our 
increasing trade with the United States and the Con- 
tinent. If, then, trade does not follow the flag, why all 
this fuss about the flag? If the Colonies resolved to 
show their patriotism by refusing to deal with other 
nations, Imperialism would be intelligible, but Imperial- 
ism becomes a grotesque absurdity when our so-called 
Colonial patriots not merely desert British markets, but 
also raise a wall of tariffs against the entrance of 
British goods into the Colonies ! Suppose by the aid of 
the Colonies we fought and crushed the United States, 
Russia, Germany, and France, what would be the result? 
Simply this: By destroying our best customers we 
should bring about our own industrial and commercial 
ruin. When shall we see the folly of constantly bully- 
ing our best customers by colossal fleets and armies? 
Such conduct is like that of a shopkeeper who vor a 
professional pugilist in order to knock down and kill his 
customers. 


Hecror MACPHERSON, 
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MOODS, 


I.—Ap VESPERAS PAx. 


EART, Heart of desire ! 
Peace now, sweet fool, be at peace ! 

Why wilt thou trouble the eventide ? 
Soon comes the delicate vesper fire, 
Bidding the cries of the daylight cease : 
Why wilt thou tremble and leap in my side ? 
Yestern, thy sorrow : but hers, 
Ancient Earth’s, is endless and old. 
Must thou profane it with thy despairs ? 
Nay! but her sorrowing ministers 
Balm unto thine, and calm untold : 
In the evening dews, in the evening airs. 


II.—Own AN INSTANT. 


Flashed on these eyes a sudden glory of light, 

A sudden glory of light upon sunlit leaves : 

Dance and ripple of soft green leaves in air : 
Tremulous Beauty alive and enamoured there ! 

A delicate green soft sea of enchanted leaves ; 
Tears rolled up for joy of the sudden sight. 
Sinister Powers of the Dark, how poor your power ! 
Victress Beauty, unveiled in the sunlit leaves, 

Bids you vanish afar from my lightened heart : 
You at the vision of Beauty perforce depart, 
Vanquished at sudden sight of the laughing leaves : 
Mine is the vision of Beauty alone this hour. 


LIONEL JOHNSON, 


THE WARNING. 


HOU shalt not kill,” He cries Who moulds thy 

doom . 
Out of thy deeds. “ Why dost thou stop thine ears 
With dust of death and ashes of old years 

Blown by a wind of vengeance from the tomb ? 

Dost thou not see thine offspring through the gloom, 
Thine own, thine Africa, whose blood and tears 
Dabble thy bosom? Hast thou no dim fears, 

No secret pang of pity in thy womb? 

Unbar thy breast, and with thy body’s love 
Console thy babe, ere that she-wolf of hate 
Give her the dugs wherefrom America 

Drew liberty, what time thy frenzy drove 
Her from thine arms, and thou relent too late 
In some wild dawn of Africander day.” 


James DovuG.Las. 


WASTAGE. 


|" is the object of this article to show that our army 

in South Africa is suffering from a continuous and 
increasing drain, which may lead to very serious conse- 
quences in the near future. 

It is also incidentally an object of this article to 
point out that the public may easily be misled as to 
the gravity of the present situation. There will be 
included in it no political speculation ; it is the object 
of the writer rather to present a picture of affairs as 
they are than to draw conclusions from the facts to the 


policy which the facts might be supposed to warrant ; 
nor will he disguise the truth that for those who insist 
upon a destruction of the Governments opposed to us, 
an immediate and large reinforcement of properly 
trained men might afford some kind of remedy. But his 
business is neither to insist upon the ends for which the 
war should be conducted nor upon the means _ that 
should be taken to bring it to a close, but to make real 
for his readers what is commonly but a very vague and 
confused impression. 

According to the statistics published by Govern- 
ment, the casualty list for the month of December gave 
456 deaths by disease, while 298 were either killed in 
action or died subsequently of wounds. The Govern- 
ment has not yet issued their total of losses during the 
past month, but there is a method of arriving at these 
losses which is, if anything, a little under the mark, It 
consists in noting down the daily casualty lists, dividing 
those who die from disease from those who are killed in 
action or whe die from the effect of wounds, It is true 
that the lists often include the names of men whose 
death occurred some time ago, but against this must be 
set the fact that the death-rate is rising, and that, con- 
sequently, names similarly omitted from-the daily lists 
and destined to appear in future reports will exceed in 
number the belated cases reported during the month. 

According to this method, the losses by disease 
alone reported during the month of January amount to 
686; those from wounds and deaths in battle are between 
40 and so less than the similar figure for the month of 
December even if there be counted in the loss of those 
nen Whose names and humbers have not yet been tele- 
graphed. On the other hand none of the numerous 
cases of missing have been set down as deaths although 
they very often turn out to be cases of killed or of men 
found dead upon the field from the effects of wounds. 
It may therefore be very well supposed that the losses 
from accident and wounds have been much the same in 
this month as in the preceding, and it is the losses by 
disease that will principallly occupy our attention. 

Now the losses by disease of the last month stand 
to those of December very nearly in the proportion ot 
15 to 23. Asa fact the increase has been a little larger 
than this, but the numbers serve very well as a rough 
proportion, and if 23 men died in January for every 
15 that died in December it means that the death- 
rate from disease has gone up by more than 
fifty per cent. It would not convey a just impres- 
sion were one to pretend that this vast accession 
to our roll of casualties was likely to continue at the 
same rate. ,The highest number for any single day (46) 
occurred in the middle of the month, the second highest 
(42) appeared at the very beginning, and in the last 
week 4o is the highest total we have received. More- 
over, when an epidemic runs its course through an 
army it is bound to reach its maximum in a compara- 
tively short time—as did, for example, the outbreak at 
Bloemfontein last spring. But, without proceeding to 
deductions of an extreme and misleading character 
from the figures before us, it is apparent that a very 
grave increase of the death-rate is afflicting our army at 
this moment. Where two men died a month ago, 
three, or rather more than three, are dying now ; or, to 
put it somewhat more graphically, we were (taking the 
depleted effective of our battalions at some 700 men) 
losing a company more than half a battalion a month ; 
we are now losing a whole battalion. 

These figures, serious as they are, do not Convey a 
just impression to the civilian mind at home, and one 
occasionally hears men of some weight and experience 
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contrast the comparatively small proportion which the 
deaths of the month bear to the whole of our great 
force. For instance, of every three hundred men under 
arms in South Africa at the present moment, but one 
has died from disease in the course of the month of 
January. The optimism to which a conclusion might lead 
would be very ill founded, and the following considera- 
tions should make it perfectly clear that our forces are 
passing through a crisis of the greatest moment. 

First : for every man that actually dies of disease 
it is a very low estimate indeed to say that at least feu 
are falling out of useful service. Indeed, ignorant as 
the War Office keeps us of precise information upon 
such matters, it will certainly be agreed that the cases 
of exhaustion, of slight attacks of fever and what not, 
must very largely exceed the figure we have given ; 
and it is more likely that for every one that dies at least 
six are dangerously ill, and a yet greater number useless 
or in hospital. 

Secondly, the epidemic, if it is an epidemic, does 
not leave its victims in the condition in which it found 
them. Certain organs of the London Press, whose 
business it is to make the best of this very bad situation 
(and they cannot be blamed—they are commonly 
actuated by motives of patriotism), point out that the 
actual losses suffered by the army should be discounted 
in the light of the ultimate recoveries from fever, which, 
of course, form by far the greater proportion of those 
struck down. But a man who has suffered from disease 
in a campaign cannot be depended upon as he could be 
at the opening of active operations. It needs no experi- 
ence such as that which nearly all of us now possess of 
friends who have returned to England invalided to 
convince one of this very patent truth. Leaving aside 
all other factors which make up the efficiency of an 
army, and considering the one point of mobility, it is 
sufficiently evident that the existence of epidemic 
disease brings a great force to a standstill. What com- 
manding officer put, let us say, at the head of a small 
column one-tenth of whose effective force had but 
recently been discharged from hospital would undertake 
a forced march of some twenty-five miles? Were he to 
push his men through it could not but mean an imme- 
diate increase of casualties out of all proportion to the 
effect of his movement. We will not insist upon other 
points, such as accuracy of aim, vigilance upon outpost 
duty, the constant care which horses require, the heavy 
physical labour invariably connected with artillery and 
with entrenchment, though these also, of course, depend 
upon the physical health of the men employed. The 
one all-important question of mobility must be made to 
stand for the rest. 

Thirdly, these lists of men struck down by disease 
refer much more largely, as might be expected, to the 
garrisons which are more distant from the base ; and 
under the conditions of this war these happen to be the 
very part of our army upon whose exhaustion the enemy 
depend, and upon whose activity and fitness the success 
of our present plan of campaign hangs. To take but 
one list at random—and that a small one at the close of 
the month—it can be discovered that out of twenty 
deaths from disease but three occurred outside the 
occupied territories—one at Dundee, one at Capetown, 
and a third at Colesburg ; while of the remainder more 
than half were divided between Pretoria and Kronstadt, 
and in proportion to the size of the garrison the heaviest 
losses fell upon the isolated post of Lichtenburg. More- 
over, the losses from enteric, as apart from accidental 
death, are almost entirely confined to the great northern 
camps, whose supply of healthy and sufficient food 


depends upon the very precarious security of our lines 
of communication. 

Fourthly, the permanent and increasing weakness 
in the efficiency of our army does not, as would be the 
case in any ordinary campaign, affect the enemy 
as it does ourselves. Commonly the defeated 
force is either upon the defensive or in a_ state 
of demoralisation. Where it is not beleaguered it is at 
least lacking in proper organisation, concentrated into 
positions which it did not choose and suffering from a 
breakdown of all its hospital and commissariat arrange- 
ments, while the victor with strongly protected lines of 
communication and with an increasing experience in 
the nature of the task he has undertaken, can look to 
his invalids in security. The South African war forms 
an exception to this general rule. We are fighting in 
a climate to which our men are wholly unaccustomed, 
at an enormous distance from our base and in a terri- 
tory so sparsely populated that the reduced numbers 
of our opponents works somewhat in their favour. We 
captured no invalided Boers, nor did we find a train 
of stragglers after our hottest pursuit, so that if one 
may compare small things with great, the campaign of 
Russia in 1812 seems to offer the only distant parallel to 
our present difficulties. 


Finally it must be remembered that the wastage to 
which we have alluded does not work by mere per- 
centages of the men engaged, but in a far more grievous 
fashion. If it were possible to segregate the inefficients 
of an army one might talk of that army having lost a 
fifteenth or twentieth, or what not of its fighting power ; 
but that is not the way in which a breakdown by disease 
alfects a military force. Each unit possesses but a small 
margin of reserve: 125 men to a battery, a somewhat 
similar number of men to a company, are amply sufti- 
cient for the work they have to do, but if but a dozen 
of these be subtracted a strain is immediately felt ; if a 
score, the whole organisation is crippled. Two examples 
will make this plain. In a battery of artillery there will 
be, let us say, ten men who are specially trained to aim, 
or, again, a dozen who are the best-trained wheelers : the 
loss of efficiency that would result from the loss of five or 
six of these would be very great. In the case of infantry, 
it is easily apparent that sickness increases the amount 
of work upon those remaining in health without in any 
way saving them from the outpost duty and fatigue 
work which are their ordinary lot: the same number of 
men must be told off as sentinels whether there are a 
hundred eflicients to protect or only sixty. Disease 
therefore has upon an armed force something of the 
same effect that monetary losses have upon a man whose 
whole establishment is fixed at a certain scale. If he is 
living quite up to £1,000 a year a reduction to 
£900 is much more than the loss of a mere tenth, 
It involves indebtedness, and an increasing strain to 
which a very little addition would mean disaster. Just 
as a man cannot change the arrangements of his house- 
hold to meet a temporary difficulty, so, and with much 
greater reason, an army cannot convert its organisation 
to meet the drain of disease. 

It may be asked, How have these necessities been 
met in the past by other armies? The answer is, by 
large reserves and continual drafts of men. To continue 
the tinancial metaphor, the great Generals have always 
“lived within their income, kept a balance, and seen to 
the possibility of drawing continuously upon further 
sources of income.” This war has not been conducted 
upon such lines. We have exhausted our regular forces, 
called for a highly paid force of untrained auxiliaries, 
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and, worst of all, we have rushed forward to an immense 
distance from our base, and have coupled this rashness 
with the dispersion of our forces over a great extent of 
territory, 

It must be repeated at the close of this article 
that it is written with no political bias and with 
no object save that of putting clearly before our 
readers the very grave situation in which the army 
in South Africa now finds itself. Every month 
we are losing an effective battalion by death, and 
in the same period perhaps ten battalions are falling 
into the ranks of those who, though they escape death, 
remain permanently inetticient during the next phase 
of the campaign; and it is deplorable that public 
opinion should remain in ignorance of such a situation. 
It may be that we are paying the price of depending 
upon a momentary enthusiasm to replace permanent 
military organisation ; but there is no time for recrimina- 
tion or discussion, and the most immediate necessity of 
this country is to understand how vast a disproportion 
lies between the bombastic talk of our newspapers and 
the active force of our army at the seat of war. 


Trro, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MEANT FOR CONSIDERATION, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—Sixteen months ago pacific relations with the 
Transvaal ceased. Into the particulars of that quarrel it is 
both too late and too soon to enter. They are part of history, 
and yet not part of history. Sixteen months ago the 
Transvaal Government was displeasing to England, and the 
Transvaal itself a heavily armed State. To-day the Hollander 
officials are either dead or in exile, and we have completely 
broken the back of the Transvaal military power. These are 
our assets, and they are valuable; but we are no longer 
quarrelling with the Transvaal. On the contrary we are 
keeping on foot a contest between the National and the 
Imperial or administrative idea, and in this new contest—a 
contest of ideas and not of forces—we are not succeeding. 
We are no longer making progress in South Africa, because 
we are attempting to destroy an idea infinitely more potent 
than that we have there come to represent. That is the real 
reason, and it is necessary we should recognise it, for if 
the belief is still prevalent that we are continuing to progress, 
we must remember for what purpose alone the war itself con- 
tinues, We have to conquer a white people and to hold them, 
when conquered, satisfied. To what hope of such a consumma- 
tion does the present state of affairs lend countenance? That 
the Boers bitterly hate the prospect of the domination of 
English ideas is no longer disputable. To suppose that they 
will welcome their incidence is to advance the doctrine 
that on conquest you can found conciliation, or still to 
trust everything to the healing properties of British and 
Boer intercourse. There, therefore, is the disastrous fact of 
their feeling. As to the fact of their power, it must 
be considered that the ten to twenty thousand in the field 
seem but ill provided with artillery, that with some exceptions 
they operate in bands of riflemen comparatively small, and 
that they have been able for four months to set at defiance an 
occupying force somewhere short of two hundred thousand 
men. That this will end sooner than some fear is probable ; 
but suppose it ended. Fifteen thousand Boers, now our 
prisoners, will have been restored to the greater part of those 
still conducting their death marches on the veldt—a hostile 
rifle population seasoned in war and its worst hardships. By 
‘shat garrison is it proposed that we should dominate this 
folk? Surely it is evident that we must either maintain one 
beyond forecast huge, or take the chance of risings formid- 
able out of all proportion to their size. And, indeed, if the 
smouldering embers of this long trouble were to break 


spasmodically into fire, there is one factor—the disposition 
of the English people—which it is impossible not to take 
into account. The English people, being English, cannot 
be permanently coercing South Africa—perpetually war- 
ring against the idea that has made their fame. One 
does not refer willingly to the wearisome drain on our 
resources, a consequence of the pursuance of our present plan, 
to the probable future quarrels with the mining element, to 
the need of rebuilding the farms, restocking the land and 
providing against the dread imminence of famine, or to 
the anxious thoughts of future strength which the possession 
of unwilling subjects of necessity induces, Yet to pursue 
rigidly our present policy means certainly that we shall have 
to meet some of these troubles, and that, as possible contin- 
gencies, we have to contemplate themall. Nothing is casier 
than to be light-hearted in politics, but nothing is more 
dangerous. ‘To suppose a rigid annexation policy successful 
is to leave hostile chances out of reckoning : to justify it is to 
prove there is no other policy. 

But so far is this from being the case that serious con- 
sideration has never been extended to the proposal to treat part 
of the two countries as a protected State, limited in point of 
territory. Such a policy, it is true, has not officially been put 
before the electorate. It does not matter now whether the 
Unionists, when they sprung the election on the country, 
took the responsibility for that. Any populace, during a serious 
war in which its arms have been successful, has two 
overmastering desires—first, not to change the Ministry, and 
second, to extract the most it is advised it can from its 
defeated antagonist. It was impossible, at the moment when 
the Government made their sweeping proposals, that the 
settlement should be considered in the necessary and cool 
spirit of sanity. However, Philip is no longer as he was, and 
he may justly wish to judge again when he is sober. Nothing 
of course can change the past, nor, indeed, that part of the 
future which will be governed by the burden of this war ; but 
an cffort may yet be made to safeguard what is left. To give 
to our brave but now shattered enemy complete internal inde- 
pendence, to deprive them of their cannon, to refuse to them 
a foreign policy, to withdraw from them (by retaining with 
others the gold districts, out of which they might have an 
annual subsidy) the sources of warlike supply; this, which would 
be in effect to maintain a small neutralised State, would be also to 
make the kind of settlement which would appear to involve the 
minimum of risk. They would not rebel—against themselves, 
and for a war of invasion they would have neither the motive 
nor the money. Out of their subsidy they could restock their 
lands and make compensation without having to draw our 
distinctions of legality—a ground to us fruitful of friction. 
The capitalists, at our mercy and in a Monaco apart, might 
struggle harmlessly against what taxes it was proper to exact. 
Once such a policy could be put in practice—I mean when the 
military situation allowed of it—the barren strife would cease. 
But chiefly what would be particular in some such settlement 
would be the fact that the Boer, protected in his independence 
by England, would have every motive to resist an intrusion 
from elsewhere. By one stroke of policy we should have 
brought him to our side, at least if it ever came to be a ques- 
tion between us and a third party. 

What is to prevent the Liberal leaders from finding 
a future and fit occasion to offer constitutional advice 
running in this sense to the people of England? The fear 
that they might embarrass the Government? But the sugges- 
tion is merely that from their place in Parliament they should 
offer their responsible advice. Or the statement that any such 
proposal would encourage the scattered Boers in their resist- 
ance? But no one speaks of such a proposal for instant 
practice ; these proposals would be for the future, and meant 
for consideration. A great nation must take account of its 
position from month to month, and cannot go on for ever 
blindly. But, it may be urged, if such proposals would do 
no harm, at least they could dono good. The chief idea of the 
Unionists, the Imperial or administrative idea, is bound up 
with a rigid policy of annexation, and whatever the Liberals 
might advise their advice would not be taken. It is probably, 
though not certainly, true—circumstances affect policy—but 
even so there is a fact lost sight of. Itis the duty of those 
who recognise the tendency of events to indicate their recog- 
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nition, just as much perhaps as it is their duty under the pre- 
vailing circumstances to do no more. At least it is their 
patriotic duty: a waiting policy may serve their party 
interest as well. Nations when they come to the considering 
stage are prone to whistling Cincinnatus from his plough. But 
there are roles more worthy if more difficult than that of 
Cincinnatus. Retirement is better sought by statesmen when 
their definite advice has been rejected, and at present the 
Liberal leaders, though their personal predilections are well 
known, have not tendered to the country their definité advice. 

At any rate, to-day more than ever, we need the co-opera- 
tion of cool heads and patient tempers. There was never a 
more anxious problem. The man who to-day would counsel 
England to a sweeping change of policy does not understand 
how delicate a thing the prestige and honour of a country is. 
The man, on the other hand, who looks to some sweeping 
military success to obviate our future difficulties, does not 
understand that there are difficulties essential to the nature 
of our present undertaking, that, indeed, grow out of it, and 
are not to be obviated by any kind of force. The root 
question for English politics is this—in what terms we can 
express our chief proposal :—A South Africa in which Britain 
is the only Power—to prevent it conflicting with the inde- 
structible idea of independence. To settle that, we need the 
co-operation and not the strife of parties. Is it too much to 
hope for, or is it now too late even to put a question 
always difficult? Surely it is still the duty of reason- 
able men in both parties to attempt to give it an answer 
that will as far as possible satisfy both conditions. Yes- 
terday it was the soldier’s, but to-morrow it will be the 
statesman’s day. Already the fact governing the situation is 
coming closer into sight of all. We cannot permanently 
hold South Africa by military force, consistently with national 
safety, unless we become a military nation In the future 
there are but two choices for us: either, in some shape or 
other, to accept compulsory service ; or, while retaining such 
fruits as our victory may be made to yield, to give up the 
limbs and outward flourishes of conquest. Against the one 
alternative there are three things to be considered : England's 
devotion to her peculiar national life, her name as a lover of 
freedom, and her reputation above all nations for that good 
sense of politics which is compromise. Against the latter 
only one, the fatal tendency of party government to harden 
political thought ; and to prevent statesmen taking counsel 
before variance from their own past policy is to them no 
longer open, and circumstances sweep their country with 
them down that course along which they seem to drive. 


Faithfully yours, 


A. A, Jack, 
27th January, igor, 


BISHOPS AND THE WAR. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—lIn the interesting letter addressed to you last week 
by “The Nephew of a Bishop,” Dr. Hinchcliffe receives the 
culogy that he deserves. To describe him, however, as “the 
one noble exception amongst the Bishops who consistently 
protested against the iniquities of the American War,” is to 
do injustice to his colleague Bishop Shipley, whose record is 
cven better. ‘The Bishop of Peterborough’s earliest utterance 
in the American crisis was in favour of coercion, from which 
he receded on learning the strength of American feeling. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph, on the other hand, introduced a 
warm eulogy of the colonials into a sermon before the S.P.G. 
in the very year of the Boston tea-party (1773). In the 
following year he opposed the attack on the Massachusetts 
charter, and published a “ speech ” (never delivered), in which 
he boldly declared that he looked on North America as “the only 
nursery of freemen left on the face of the earth.’ When the 
Tories got their war, Dr. Shipley continued to seize every 
opportunity, in the House of Lords and elsewhere, to express 
his well-known opinions. 

The two Bishops stood alone, and they should be jointly 
commemorated. 

G. P. Goocu. 
London, Jan. 30. 


OPEN MINTS FOR SILVER AND GOLD THE 
TRUE LIBERAL POLICY. 


To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—In reply to Mr. Compton I would say that our 
scheme of currency,” in regard to the two precious metals, 
is simply to revert to the practice which prevailed through 
all the centuries down to 1873. Take whichever of the two 
you like for your standard, and rate the other to it, having 
your mints open for both and both being full legal tender. 
Speaking of this system Lord Rothschild, in giving evidence 
at Paris for the Bank of France in 1870, said :— 

“The simultaneous employment of the two metals is satis- 
factory and gives rise to no complaint. Whether gold or 
silver dominates for the time being, it is always true that the 
two metals concur together in forming the monetary circula- 
tion of the world, and it is the general mass of the two metals 
combined which serves as the measure of the value of things.” 


This is the system which was in force in the United 
States and France down to 1873, and it kept the silver of 
India and the gold of England in a steady relation to one 
another. In fact it kept the two metals all through the world 
practically as one. 

By the general closing of mints against silver since 1873, 
the two metals have been divorced, and also the former 
measure of value—which had been the two combined—has 
been tampered with in the interest of the owners of moncy 
(gold), and to the disadvantage of producers of commodities 
and of the indebted. 

As this change was made by law and in the interest of a 
class we strongly object to it. It introduced “ protection ” 
for the benefit of the owners of money to the disadvantage 
of the producing and the indebted classes. Can such policy 
be called Liberal in any true sense ? 


Yours, &c., 
Robert LACEY EVERETT. 
Kuslimere, Ipswich, 


A GREAT INJUSTICE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—One of the most remarkable cases of the blindness 
and injustice of artists is consummated by the exclusion from 
the present Winter Exhibition of the Academy of one of the 
very greatest masters of the brush and the graver. A man who 
held the same relation to Turner that Michael Angelo, as a 
painter, held to Raphael. John Martin of whom Bulwer-Lytton 
wrote so enthusiastically, whose “sublime works,” containing 
those “immeasurable spaces, innumerable multitudes, and 
gorgeous prodigies of architecture and landscape” caused a 
sensation when they first appeared, but which have been 
allowed to drop out of sight utterly of late years. There are 
none in the National Gallery, none have been shown at the 
Winter Exhibitions at Burlington House, and there is only one 
representative water-colour at South Kensington. Martin had 
the defects of his qualities : in striving for the sublime he often 
verged on the ridiculous. He created his own world, in which 
there was too much storm and stress, but in handling 
stupendous masses of material he was Titanic. He stands 
alone. Turner might be described as the apotheosis of Claude, 
Martin is unique; hence the neglect. Our sympathies go 
with smaller men and smaller aims. Martin is too big for 
us, and we shall probably have to wait for the Germans to dis- 
cover him, as they claim to have “discovered”’ Shakespeare, 
unless the Press does its duty in calling attention to a disgrace 
which hangs heavily on the art world. 


I am, Sir. 
Yours, &c., 
E. Wake Cook. 
20, Fairlawn Park, W. 


Can any of your readers inform us where Martin's 
“ sixteen sublime” works are hidden? A well-known art 
editor, recently asked by a correspondent, could only locate 
three or four of them: 
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CIENCE AND PATRIOTISM. 


NATIONAL LIFE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF SCIENCE. By Karl 
Pearson, F.R.S. London : Adam and Charles Black. 


PROFESSOR PEARSON, in his view of national life, is a 
well-meaning and vigorous upholder of the great 
principle of the survival of the nastiest. His remarks 
on the danger of allowing a physically “ bad stock” to 
multiply, though not very precisely expressed, seem 
certainly to tend towards the idea of conducting the 
lives and loves of mankind on strict cattle-breeding 
principles. To our own simple minds it appears rather 
to depend on whether we wish to produce the same 
tone of thought and degree of culture in men and in 
cattle. The virtues which we demand from cows are at 
present few and simple, and, therefore, we pursue a 
certain physical régime: if ever we should particularly 
wish to see cows writing poetry, cows building hotels, 
and cows speaking in Parliament, we should probably 
adopt another régime. A random example of the 
unsuitability of a biological test of so intellectual a 
matter as civilization springs at once to the mind. 
There was born early in this century a man who 
scarcely had a day’s complete health in his life, 
a perfect example of the “unfit” creature whom some 
sages ,would strangle in pure compassion. That 
man was Charles Darwin, on whose discovery the 
sages base their action. Their principle would never 
have been heard of if it had not been the custom to 
violate it. If this is not a reductio ad absurdum, we do 
not know what is. 

But the error of Professor Pearson’s philosophy 
lies deeper. In one sense, indeed, the fight is always to 
the strong; but strength is exhibited by sticking like a 
limpet to our own claims, selfish or unselfish, not by 
trying to alter our claims in order to curry favour with 
nature. The mammoth would not have been more 
eflicient in the primal competition, but less, if he had 
suddenly put his head on one side and retlected whether 
mammoths were on the down grade. The varieties of 
biology have been produced by animals asserting with 
blind bravery their ideals of self or family, not by 
their following the cosmic fashion-plates. The Elk 
did not go about saying, “ Horns are very much worn 
now,” or “All the best people have a divided hoof ;” 
he simply perfected his own weapons for his own 
defence. The first element in conquering uature is to 
be natural, and it is not natural to us to become a race 
of placid scientific murderers. We have, as a race, 
developed our own set of ideas, one of which is that to 
a mind of large range the weak are often as valuable as 
the strong. A sparrow-hawk would not hesitate to eat 
a thrush, for the simple reason that a sparrow-hawk 
(having no ear for music) is ignorant of its vocal power, 
and the only possible use to which he can put a thrush 
is to eat it. But there is no more biological reason for 
a poet eating a thrush than there is for his eating 
Paderewski. 

It is the same with Professor Pearson’s view of 
international politics, in which, of course, he approves 
of crushing and driving out weaker or more barbarous 
nations. Thereal objection tothe great biological morality 
of kicking a man when he is down is not merely that it 
is cruel or insolent, but that it is timid. It is doing 
something which we none of us like doing or respect 
ourselves for doing, merely because our hearts are alive 
with a bestial fear of Nature. Generations of human 
cattle-breeding will not give a grain of courage to a 
people who have no moral independence, whose knees 
knock under them at the sight of a stronger race. We 
shall be foolish indeed if we think that Nature will be 


deceived—that, because we have a lion on our 
crest, she will not know that the heart is a hunted 
hare. That is the damning and destructive weak- 
ness of the modern struggle of nations. The great 
Empires advance resplendently with their banners and 
their engines of war, all coming forward at a sublime 
gallop, to take possession of the world. But, though it 
seems as if nothing could withstand such an onset of 
human valour, it is only a moment after that we 
realise the truth that this magnificent rush of nations 
is not a charge at all, but a rout; and through 
the sound of all the trumpets we can hear roaring 
in the rear the great devil who is to catch the hind- 
most. 

We warmly sympathise with Professor Pearson in 
saying that patriotic feeling is “not a thing to be 
ashamed of ;” but we cannot agree with him that it is a 
protest especially required just now. The trouble at 
present is not that people think patriotism a thing to be 
ashamed of, but that they have developed a certain 
brand of patriotism which is a thing to be ashamed of. 
But when Professor Pearson says that his attitude is not 
repellent or immoral, because he desires to see peace 
and amity between fellow citizens, he falls into one of 
the oldest errors of rationalism, the notion that the 
soul is in watertight compartments. He says that we 
are to oppress and exterminate smaller ‘peoples, but to 
cultivate the greatest generosity and sympathy towards 
our countrymen. He might as well say that a father 
should cut the throat of every other child born to him, 
but cultivate the greatest generosity and sympathy 
towards the rest. The common sense of the thing is 
that if a father were really bullied by any philosophy 
into pursuing such a course, so sickening would be the 
humiliation of the process, so dark the conflict between 
an unbearable shame and a debasing fear, that he could 
only keep on the right side of a lunatic asylum by 
hardening himself against every genial sentiment. So 
it is with the national conscience. If ever we do arrive 
at such an emotional condition that we hear with perfect 
indifference or frigid pleasure of a race of brave 
barbarians dying with pitiful heroism around their rude 
ensigns, we may be practically certain that a freezing 
process has set in and that we shall end by hearing with 
equal coolness of brave Englishmen dying around the 
Union Jack. 

It is true that in old times men could kill their 
enemies without moral collapse ; but that was because 
they had no intellectual comprehension of what they 
did. As long as men really believed Frenchmen to be 
devils it is obvious that they could wipe French blood 
from their hands like so much mire. But now that they 
know that Frenchmen are nothing of the sort, that which 
was once natural becomes unnatural. It was perfectly 
natural for the medizval Catholics to harry the 
Albigenses as the detestable deceivers of mankind, but 
surely it would be ludicrous to infer that if English 
Churchmen were suddenly to commence burning and 
torturing the Wesleyan Methodists, they would sufter no 
ethical degeneration from so doing. If they did it 
at all, it would not be from faith, but from fear, 
from the oppressive philosophy of Professor Pearson. 
This ethical terrorism is an atmosphere in which health 
and strength are impossible. We ourselves believe in a 
sentimental basis of moral action for one very simple 
reason, that it is the basis most favourable to sanity and 
fulness of life. A man who is continent, for example, 
from a contemplation of the Virgin Mary, is in a vastly 
better condition of moral hygiene than a man who is 
continent from reading Ibsen’s Ghosts, for the very 
obvious reason that the first man’s attention is turned to 
beauty, strength, and the obvious good, and the second 
man’s attention to deformity, impotence, and diseased 
perversity. Here, as is generally the case, sentiment is 
found to be vastly more practical than “ practicality.” 
The Terrorist, whether he be the realist teaching us 
chastity by terror, or the sociological professor, teaching 
us virility by terror, or the common bomb-throwing 
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anarchist teaching us humanity and benevolence by 
terror, is the same man in spirit everywhere. He will 
never succeed, because he begins by drawing out the 
backbone like a linch-pin, 

And just as what produces health in a man is 
enthusiasm for something healthy, so what produces 
courage in a nation is enthusiasm for something honour- 
able. Napoleon uttered the fundamental principle of 
Professor Pearson’s school of thought when he said that 
God was on the side of the big battalions. But the 
reason why Napoleon fell even before so ordinary a man 
as Wellington is simply that by inevitable reason the 
man of principle tends to outlast the man of destiny. 
Wellington was the type of national strength because 
he held fast by something beyond the reach of circum- 
stance, even if it were nothing more than a somewhat 
poker-backed conception of a gentleman. Men in the 
old times could often be cruel to their enemies without 
moral collapse, because their minds being limited, their 
desires were cruel. But nothing except moral collapse can 
come of actions being cruel when desires are humane, 
Here, then, is the weakness in practice of Professor 
Pearson’s theory of national life. It is in the people of 
principle that the bull-dog quality is bred, not in the 
people who are always, consciously or unconsciously, 
watching to see which way the cosmic cat jumps. There 
isa shrewd secular truth hidden under a theological 
language in the old saying that man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. For it is only on those in the struggle for 
existence who hang on for ten minutes after all is hope- 
less, that hope begins to dawn. A man who loves his 
country for her power will always be as weak an adorer 
as a man who loves a woman for her money. A great 
uppearance of national or imperial strength may be 
founded on this fair-weather philosophy, but the crown 
of ultimate triumph and the real respect of Nature will 
always be reserved for the man for whom the fight is 
never finished, who disregards the omens and disdains 
the stars. 


G. kK. C. 





MAINLY A QUESTION OF MONEY. 


THE GREAT FAMINE AND ITs Causes. By Vaughan Nash. 
London : Longmans Green and Co. 


Ir was a saying of Dr. Johnson that “he that 
voluntarily continues ignorance is guilty of all the 
crimes which ignorance produces; as, to him that 
should extinguish the tapers of a lighthouse, might 
justly be imputed the calamities of shipwrecks.” If this 
be true, what shall we say of the voluntary ignorance of 
the British people regarding India, and their responsi- 
bility for the untold calamities which continue to afflict 
that unhappy country? The attitude of. the British 
people towards India is indeed a very extraordinary 
one. India is their greatest and most valuable 
possession ; the pivot, as Lord Curzon says, upon which 
their Empire turns ; also they are directly responsible 
for its welfare ; yet, regardless alike of duty and self- 
interest, they will not take the smallest trouble to learn 
the truth regarding it. To them therefore we must 
impute the guilt if the Indian ship makes shipwreck. 
There is no use blaming the Press. The Press 
supplies what the public demands ; and there is no 
demand for information about India. The man in the 
street does not want to be told disagreeable truths, or 
to be reminded of his duty. What he wants, and is 
willing to pay for, is food for his national vanity, with 
daily rations of sensational matter, true or untrue. 
rhis demand the Press- does its best to supply ; 


-sulfering and sorrow, the attention of the British people 





and accordingly scores of war correspondents were 
hurried off to South Africa, for the purpose of providing 
highly-coloured tales of British victories and annexa- 
tions; while in the whole United Kingdom only one 
great daily journal was found willing to send out a 
famine correspondent to India, in order to inquire why 
millions of our fellow-subjects are dying from hunger 
and disease, and what are the causes which are bringing 
our great Empire there to economic collapse. | 
suppose all this is part of the new Imperialism. If so, 
it is not difficult to foresee what must be the end of such 
folly. We hear much of the Imperial instincts of our 
race. But at present these instincts seem to be those 
of the foolish and greedy dog in the fable, which 
dropped its good bone in order to plunge after the 
shadow. Are we as a nation wiser than A¢sop’s dog 
when we grasp at new and dangerous responsibilities, 
while allowing our glorious heritage in the East to go 
to rack and ruin ? 

However that may be, it is certain that the pro- 
prietors of the Manchester Guardian did a great public 
service when they sent out Mr. Vaughan Nash, a trained 
expert on social and economic questions, to report on 
“The Great Famine, and its Causes ;’ and we now have 
before us his letters, in the form of a book under that 
title. In his preface Mr. Nash remarks that no account 
of so vast a catastrophe, written by any one observer, 
can pretend to be more than a fragmentary record of 
impressions. This is true ; but impressions are of the 
utmost value, when, as in the present case, they are sent 
home, fresh and fresh, with each mail, by a competent 
and impartial eye-witness, whose only object is to make 
known the truth. Mr. Nash, during the eleven weeks 
he spent in India, visited all the principal famine centres, 
and made a careful comparison of the methods of reliet 
followed in the different provinces. But he did much 
more. He was not a mere Spectator ab extra, He 
studied the people themselves, these sad inheritors of an 
ancient civilisation ; he entered into their feelings ; and 
looked at the situation from their point of view, realising 
the full horror and pathos of the catastrophe. Further- 
more he fearlessly used his trained intelligence to 
discover and declare the causes, direct and indirect, of 
all this suffering and death. The narrative of his expe- 
riences is an impressive one. On arrival at Bombay he 
at once began his researches, and soon after proceeded 
to Gujarat, sometimes called the Garden of India ; and 
the nature of the spectacle he there witnessed will be 
seen from the following description :— 


“It is no good,” he writes, “ dwelling on such scenes, but I 
confess that I had not realised the full measure of the catas- 
trophe in Gujarat till I saw the rows of famine-gnawed 
wanderers dying in the hospitals at Broach and Ahmedabad. 
At the poorhouse here, which has been fitted up in the old gaol, 
there were 36 ‘cases’ in the serious ward to-day ; 12 had died 
since daybreak, and 6 had been brought in dead out of the 
streets. There was no chance, the doctor said, of saving the 
rest. Old men and children, and men, as years count, in the 
prime of life, lay on their strips of matting, indifferent to every- 
thing. The pain and struggle were over, and the only thing 
now was to let them die in peace.” 


This is very pitiful. And what does the writer say as 
to the spirit in which this suffering was borne? These 
are his words :— 


“To learn how suffering may be borne, ! say there can be no 
better school than India. Never was people afflicted like this 
people ; but words cannot describe their patience and resigna- 
tion, their childlike sweetness and docility, their gratitude for a 
word or look of comfort. . . » Tam writing now with 
the voice in my ears that I heard this evening at the poorhouse 
hospital, where the sweepers were pulling a dead child from its 
mother’s arms. The floor was littered with sixty dying people, 
and there was silence in the shed—not even a moan or a sob 
from the figures on the floor—when the mother’s screams of 
anguish filled the place.” 


From one point of view, doubtless, it is “no good dwell- 
ing on such scenes:” the innocent dead cannot be 
brought to life again. But something may be gained 
for the future if, by such a vivid presentment of human 
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can be aroused, and their conscience touched ; if they 
can be made to feel remorse for past neglect, and 
broughtto the resolve that, God helping them, they will 
cause such miseries to cease. 

The essential truth to be realised is that the sufter- 
ing and sorrow are altogether preventible ; that Pro- 
vidence is not to blame in the matter, but human error 
as regards the originating causes of the famine, and 
human parsimony as regards failure effectually to 
relieve the famine-stricken. For both the error and the 
parsimony the Government is primarily responsible, but 
ultimately the British people, as the depositaries of all 
political power. Mr. Nash’s conclusions on these 
points may be stated in the form of two propositions : 
First, that recurring famines in India are due to the 
excessive poverty of the people, caused mainly by well- 
intentioned but fatal errors in our general system of 
administration; and secondly, that in this famine the 
mortality arose from insufficient liberality in the distri- 
bution of relief. These propositions may be surprising, 
and distasteful, to those who have been nourished on 
belief in the unspeakable blessings of British rule. But 
they are true nevertheless; and I will quote some of the 
facts and figures upon which they are based. 

Taking first the charge of insufficient liberality in 
the distribution of famine relief, the important point to 
bear in mind is that the whole thing, from beginning to 
end, has been a question of money, pure and simple. 
This great famine has been one of means, not of food. 
Food was everywhere procurable, but the people had not 
the money to pay for it. Had the money been forth- 
coming, our Indian brother had not died. In former 
times no doubt there have been cases where the people 
have died because food was not procurable; for 
example, in the Orissa famine of 1866, when that pro- 
vince was cut off from supplies by flooded rivers and 
stormy seas. In such a case it might be said that 
Providence was responsible, and official man helpless ; 
but during the present famine no single district has 
been isolated from supplies; and the railways have 
sufficiently done their work of distribution. If therefore, 
as regards human food, the people died, it was because 
they were so destitute ; because they had neither coin 
nor credit to purchase the food, which was on the spot, 
in abundance; and because this great empire was 
unable, or unwilling, to provide the money necessary to 
save them from death. At page 198 Mr. Nash gives 
some of the statistics, and thus describes the condition 
of the food supply during the worst period of suffering : 

“In spite of the famine there is grain enough and to spare 
in India. India has, in fact, continued to feed herself through 
the whole famine period, that is, since August and September, 
without any appreciable import of food-stuffs ; and though the 
exports of wheat and rice have sunk enormously, they have by 
no means ceased.” 

Even in Gujarat, where the people were dying in 
thousands, the official reports show that there were 
abundant supplies in the hands of the traders. In 
Ahmedabad it was believed that the district contained 
“ sufficient grain to last for a couple of years ;" and 
similarly as regards Kaira, Broach and Surat, in each of 
which “large stocks of last year’s food grains” were 
believed to exist. In the Gujarat districts therefore 
every death by hunger was purely a question of money. 
These Indian peasants are frugal beyond belief, and to 
keep them alive only 15 penny a day per head was 
needed. Why was this money not forthcoming? 
Private charity proved altogether insufficient ; so appeal 
was made to the nation. By formal motion, on due 
notice in the House of Commons, a national grant 
was prayed for; but this help was refused. The 
House of Commons readily votes 100 millions to extend 
our national responsibilities ; but, at the instance of the 
Government, it refuses 5 millions to keep alive those 
for whom we are already directly responsible. Has the 
nation no shame in this matter? In all Dante’s Inferno 
there is no episode more ghastly than that of the Conte 
Ugolino and his children dying in the tower of 


hunger at Pisa. But are we so much superior to Arch- 
bishop Ruggieri when, by our deliberate and sordid 
refusal of money help, we consign these countless 
Indian sufferers to the same painful and lingering 
death ? 

A Parliamentary grant would have been distributed 
at the discretion of the Viceroy, so as to reach exceptional, 
as well as ordinary, cases of need. But experience has 
shown that, even under the somewhat rigid rules of the 
Famine Code, success or failure in relief operations is 
mostly dependent upon the question of money. Thus 
in the Central Provinces, where money was not grudged, 
either for food or organisation, starvation was “ practi- 
cally non-existent ” ; also after the famine the cultivators 
were returned to the land with hope of soon recovering 
their normal condition. Whereas in Bombay, where 
the relief was administered grudgingly, with stringent 
deterrents, the famine mortality was excessive ; while 
the survivors proved ready victims to disease, or returned 
to their ruined homes mere wrecks of their former 
selves. As regards the Central Provinces Mr. Nash 
says that “it is impossible to speak too highly in praise 
of the relief work.” He especially commends the 
preference shown for village irrigation works, as illus- 
trated in the division of Bilaspur :— 

“ In this division alone,” he says, “ something like a thousand 
village tanks have been dug, deepened, or repaired, a job that 
has given employment to nearly half the able-bodied people on 
relief. See what this means. The people have been leit at 
peace in their own homes, free to keep an eye on their fields 
and cattle, and to look after the old folks and the children, and 
ready to rush to the land directly the rain begins.” Then there 
was the “ village kitchen ” at the people’s own doors, “a simple 
affair of a pot and a couple of stones under a tree, with a store 
of dal and rice and a Brahmin or some other high-caste person 
for cook.” 

Again there was grass-cutting and road-making in the 
forests for the Gonds and Bhils, and other aboriginal 
tribes ; while larger relief works were opened when 
necessary, but under a strict rule that not more than 
five or six thousand persons should be collected in any 
one famine camp. The success achieved was owing to 
liberal expenditure, with infinite attention to detail in 
organisation and supervision, paying the people daily, 
and allotting to each his proper share of work. For 
this success Mr. Nash considers that credit specially 
belongs to Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, the Chief Commissioner, 
“to whose foresight, promptitude, and grasp the 
setting-up and smooth starting of all this gigantic 
organisation are mainly due.” 

In painful contrast to the humane and life-saving 
management in the Central Provinces was the unhappy 
system followed in Bombay. Both administrations pro- 
fessed to be working under the Famine Code. How was it 
that the two methods were so divergent? The parting 
of the two ways appears to date from the unfortunate 
“ Holderness Circular” issued by the Government of 
India on the 27th December, 1899, with a view to 
limiting the expenditure on relief. That Circular, 
without any sufficient evidence, brought against the 
famine-striken people a charge of general pauperi- 
sation, assuming that they had shown “extreme 
readiness . . . . to throw themselves upon the 
charity of the State, and to avail themselves ol 
every form of relief” ; and suggesting greater “ strict- 
ness” in dealing with the applicants for employ- 
ment on the works. The Central Provinces seem to 
have turned a deaf ear to the suggestions of the circular. 
But Bombay hearkened only too readily to this “ gospel 
of deterrents;”’ and hence all these tears. Assuming 
that the Government was being imposed upon, the 
Bombay authorities took stringent steps to exclude from 
the relief works all persons suspected of not being really 
in need; and this policy led, among other devices, to 
the imposition of what was known as the “penal 
wage” or “penal minimum.” Mr. Nash has devoted 
two chapters to this most painful subject, and to these | 
must refer the reader, only noting that the “penal 
wage ” scale worked out so as to give to each labourer 
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on the relief works little over one anna a day, at a time 
when 2} annas a day was the amount allowed ior the sub- 
sistence of convicts in the jails. Also in their desire for 
economy, the Bombay Government established enormous 
relief camps, containing 30,000 or 40,000 persons, in pre- 
ference to the smaller but more costly works at the 
villages. It will readily be understood what panic arose 
and what havoc was wrought when cholera and other 
epidemics broke out in these vast labour camps, espe- 
cially where a starvation diet had already sapped the 
vital power of the workers. Finally, there is against 
the Bombay Government the charge of refusing reason- 
able suspensions and remissions of land revenue, and of 
employing harsh measures in collecting the Government 
demand. As Mr. Nash remarks, it is a strange irony 
that a Government waging a hand-to-hand fight with 
the worst famine that India has ever seen should at the 
same time be collecting the revenue from the starving 
rayat :— 

“Instead of picking the bones of the people at a time like 
this, would it not be better for the Government of India to tide 
things over with a loan, better for the State to go into debt 
than to increase the people's indebtedness—that ever-growing 
burden which the rayat carries from the cradle to the grave 7” 

Better still if the Secretary of State for India had pressed 
the House of Commons for a national grant, instead of 
telling the world that it was not required, 

Enough has now been said to show that famine 
mortality is simply a result of excessive poverty, and 
that with proper liberality in relief death from hunger 
might have been prevented. Within the limits of this 
article it is not possible to discuss even superficially the 
other main lesson taught in Mr. Nash’s book, viz., 
that this excessive poverty has been caused mainly by 
errors in our system of administration. To use his own 
words, “ Our institutions in India, by some perverse fate, 
have entered into a conspiracy with the powers of 
famine, so that the instant the monsoon fails millions 
of the people are hungry.” Not only does the 
rayat possess nothing, but much less than nothing, 
being hopelessly in debt to the village money- 
lender; consequently when the crop fails he has 
neither money nor credit to buy food. This bondage of 
indebtedness has been mainly caused by our rigid 
exaction of land revenue, which drives the rayat to the 
money-lender, and by the establishment in the rural 
districts of debt courts on the European model, which 
place an irresistible weapon in the hands of the creditor. 
The net result is that we have founded what is known as 
a“ Bunya Raj,” transforming the money-lender from a 
useful village servant into an intolerable village tyrant. 

But whatever differences of opinion there may be 
as to policy or administration, all are agreed in praise 
of those who have fought the famine so bravely and so 
well. And it is to be hoped that the nation and the 
Government will suitably recognise the heroic services 
of these famine-workers, the men who have been “ toil- 
ing night and day to keep the people alive.” The 
courageous and resourceful workers in the Native 
States should also not be forgotten, from Sir Pertab 
Singh, Prime Minister of Jodhpur, to Brahma Nund, 
and Dhanpat rai of Jaipur. 


W. WEDDERBURN. 





A MEXICO CAPTAIN. 


Cal TAIN MAYNE ReID: His LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By his 
b- idow, assisted by Charles H. Coe. London: Greening and 
, 


lr Captain Mayne Reid had not existed it would have 
been necessary to invent him. Charles Lever, indeed, 
actually did so, as far asa study of the temperament 
goes ; if we do not find the actual personality of the 
Captain in Harry Lorrequer and the rest, it is only 





because no one frog is the same as another frog. We 
do find what Mayne Reid essentially was: a healthy, 
headlong, sanguine, reckless, irresistible Irishman. He 
was an embodiment of that variety of Hibernian 
character which Englishmen are fond of attributing to 
the whole race. At every passage of his remarkable 
life we find him, to all appearance, divining with quick 
instinct what was the most “ Irish ” thing possible to do 
in the circumstances, and doing it without Joss of time. 
He fought whenever there was an opportunity; so 
strong in him was the craving, that when it came to 
choosing between joining the rush to the goldfields in 
‘49 and. crossing-the Atlantic to strike a blow for 
Kossuth he hardly hesitated before deciding to go to 
the aid of Hungary—though he arrived in Europe 
after the revolution had failed. Again, he was incapable 
of managing money; the two thousand a year which 
was his average income from the pen must constantly 
have been largely exceeded, and he more than once 
ruined himself with the utmost gaiety and charm. He had 
in abundance two passions which are undoubtedly native 
to Irishmen of hisstamp : he delighted in waging war upon 
the Times newspaper, and he took an unaccountable joy 
in attending auction sales. (Is there any satisfactory 
reason alleged for this peculiar taste in so many Irish 
people ? What pleasure did it give Mayne Reid to bid 
for and at last acquire the In Memoriam tablet of an 
entire stranger? Much still waits for explanation in 
this wonderful universe.) He was “ agin’ the Govern- 
ment”; he cultivated potatoes ; and where no oppor- 
tunity of getting into a scrape presented itself, he would 
create one. 

Some men make a name; some make money ; 
some make hats or hosiery. Captain Mayne Reid made 
adventures. When he could not make them in Mexico 
or in the Adirondacks he made them in his front-garden 
with a snow-storm and an old cart, or anything that lay 
at hand. He would gallop on his black steed about the 
peaceful county of Buckinghamshire in a manner, and 
arrayed in a costume, that constituted an adventure 
without more. When he drove his wife twenty miles to 
London, he made an adventure of it by starting at three 
in the morning, in a hard frost. Once when Mrs. Reid 
was out walking a little later than usual, her husband 
concluded she had run away, and was found laborious] 
tracking her footsteps in the snow when she returned. 
When a dog barked, or a shutter creaked, in the night, 
the Captain would make a tour of the house with drawn 
sword, Mrs. Reid bearing a light behind him. Life 
with such a man could never have been tiresome ; even 
in bed he would constantly set fire to something with 
the candle he read by. 

It is always delightful to figure to ourselves the 
existence without plan or precept of one of those few 
who are hurried along their course by some spirit 
stronger than the natural body, that seems to urge them 
forward as from without themselves, in the pursuit of 
some large desire, the fulfilment of some engrossing 
aptitude. No power within the compass of humanity 
could have kept Voltaire out of the Revolution move- 
ment, or Disraeli out of the public eye, or Charles Peace 
out of the Old Bailey. The circumstances of his birth 
in a parsonage in County Down and education for the 
Church did not keep Captain Mayne Reid from 
romance. That was the realm he lived in all his days. 
To that realm he was able to transport others for an 
hour ; and I, for one, am grateful. Does anybody who 
was caught young by the Captain ever forget the 
Scalp Hunters? 

At the age of twenty-one the Captain’s life began. 
He sailed for the United States. He was “clerk” in 
a “store” at Natchez at first. He went afield, and 
followed trading ventures to the Indians of the 
Southern Red River ; later, up the Missouri and Platte 
Rivers. He organised hunting expeditions over the 
prairie. In Tennessee he was a schoolmaster—for he 
had been a prize scholar at home. Next he joineda 
travelling dramatic troupe. He was a journalist, and 
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would have had the world think him a poet, in Pittsburg 
and in Philadelphia ; here he was intimate with Poe, of 
whom he wrote a long defence against the odious 
Griswold. It contains the remark that “in Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship you will find the original of the Raven ”— 
a notion that would have made Mrs. Browning start, 
though I believe there is a little grain of truth in it. He 
wrote for the papers in Rhode Island and New York. 
Then he was off to the war. 

The war was one of which we hear little, and the 
volume before us does not tell us much about anything 
but the fighting, which was, no doubt, the prime con- 
sideration with Mayne Reid. It was, as a matter of 
history, undertaken to protect the newly incorporated 
territory of Texas from the people of Mexico, who had 
the idea that it was theirs, whereas, in fact, Mr. Calhoun 
wanted it for purposes of his own. In 1846 fighting 
began. In January, 1847, Mayne Reid sailed for Vera 
Cruz as- second lieutenant in the 1st New York 
Volunteers. He was not in time for the battle of 
Monterey, but he was at the taking of Vera Cruz, and at 
the battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, and Churubusco, 
where he did good service. At the assault of the Castle 
of Chapultepec, the key of the city of Mexico, Mayne 
Reid led a charge up a glacis under tire—a remarkable 
thing to attempt, even before the days of quick-firing 

weapons. It succeeded, and the stroke gained the 
; position ; but the lieutenant suffered a shot-wound in 
; the thigh which never ceased to trouble him afterwards. 
The city of Mexico fell, and her cause along with her, 
The gallant lieutenant once down with his wound, this 
biography leaves the war alone ; but we may be forgiven 
for recalling the fact that the Treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, in 1848, gave to the United States Upper and 
Lower California and New Mexico, with other exten- 
{ sions of the western border. Much greater wars have 
ended in less momentous changes. For no sooner had 
the territories been taken over than gold was dis- 
covered. In 1849 the great rush to California began, 
and there was founded that life of the Western States 
whose promise is the hope of America to-day. It is 
perhaps worth observing that the people of the United 
States were fortunate, in a moral sense, in that they 
ii conquered the land before they found gold in it, and 


| not after. 
bin | Mayne Reid retired from the army covered with 
My honour, with the rank of captain. Very shortly he 


wrote his first romance, the Rifle Rangers ; but before it 

came to light, another adventure called the captain 

away with irresistible voice. Europe was in convulsions, 

In 1849 he undertook the leadership of a legion organised 
: in New York, to go to the aid of Bavaria and Hungary, 
: then both in revolution. But the premature failure of 
1 these movements resulted in his gaining nothing beyond 
the comradeship of Louis Kossuth, to whom he was a 
stout friend, and to whose three children one of the 
romances is dedicated. 

In 1850 the Rifle Rangers appeared in London, to 
make its author famous. ‘The literary history, which is 
well told in this book, can only be touched upon here. 
It must be enough to say that for some time each work 
from his pen brought the captain increase of reputation 
and earning power, until he found himself in a secure 
position, the publishers competing for his work. There 
is a remarkable account of his courtship and marriage, 
which could hardly be believed of any other man than 
Mayne Reid. Miss Hyde had the distinction (which 
she shared, I believe, with St. Agnes) of being seriously 
fallen in love with at the age of thirteen, and married 
at an age when some ladies are still at school. She was 
a devoted wife to him throughout his subsequent 
' successes and misfortunes, of which I must leave her to 
speak alone. Some mention, however, must be made 
of the Captain's battle with the Times. That great 
journal, possibly for the first time in its career, published 
a document purporting to come from a hand which 
was, in fact, innocent of it. Kossuth was the person 
accused of writing this objectionable manifesto. Mayne 


Reid wrote to deny Kossuth’s authorship of the docu- 
ment; Kossuth did the same. Both letters were 
ignored, The Captain for some time maintained a 
spirited campaign on his friend’s behalf in other journals 
of less standing and repute. 

No apology will, | think, be needed for an article 
devoted to this book by any one who has had the good 
fortune to come under the Captain’s spell at the proper 
time of life. Some will remember Ferrars, in Mr. 
Phillpotts’ Human Boy, who called his pet rat Mayne 
Reid because that was his favourite author. - If Ferrars 
was as human as the other boys in that delightful book, 
he must have carried some of his regard for the 
Captain far beyond the days of pet rats. Whatever we 
may come to think of the style and fashion of the books 
we used to love, we may hope never to grow too fine to 
recognise the high sentiments of a daring, chivalrous 
nature, with however small sophistication rendered, or 
to forget the joy we had in a writer who first breathed 
into our European minds the air of the Far West. 


E. C. 


A CANADIAN HISTORY OF CANADA, 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760-1900. By Sir John Bourinot. 
Cambridge University Press. 


Axy one who has taken any interest in the Dominion of 
Canada must have felt the real need of a good short 
history, written with knowledge and point. This place 
is not filled by the admirable works of Mr. Francis 
Parkman, whose charming volumes provide a detailed 
account of the great struggle for empire in the eighteenth 
century, but stop short on the threshold of the modern 
development. Sir John Bourinot has written a volume 
on Canada in Messrs. Fisher Unwin’s “Story of the 
Nations” series, but that sketch does not deal ade- 
quately with modern developments. He has therefore 
done well in writing another volume for English 
students, giving a complete survey of the development 
of responsible government in the British colony from 
the time when General Wolfe finally destroyed the 
French power on the Heights of Abraham. 

There is, indeed, no man better fitted to tell the 
story of Canadian Parliamentary development than Sir 
John Bourinot, who is the Clerk of the Dominion 
Parliament and has held that position so many years 
that he has become the highest living authority on 
Parliamentary procedure in the colonies. He is, in fact, 
the Erskine May of Canadian politics, and his book on 
Canadian Parliamentary procedure is used as a guide by 
all our colonial Parliaments. The clerkship of Parlia- 
ment in Canada is a position higher than the Speaker- 
ship, and Sir John Bourinot’s long tenure of power has 
brought him into contact with all the biggest men in 
Canadian politics during the last twenty years. Before 
holding his present position Sir John was a Canadian 
journalist, and as a spectator he watched the great 
struggle for confederation in the old Parliaments of 
Upper and Lower Canada. He, therefore, possesses 
every possible qualification for telling the history of 
modern Canada. 

Sir John Bourinot is not, as many would suppose 
from his name, a French Canadian, but traces his 
descent from the Huguenots. He is a true modern 
Canadian, neither French nor wholly English, but utterly 
loyal to the British Empire. It is from this point of 
view, then, that he tells the story of Canada. He has 
no praise too strong for the loyalty of those Americans 
who left the United States after the War of Indepen- 
dence and settled in Ontario and New Brunswick— 
settlers whose descendants now form the backbone of 
the British population within those provinces. The 
treatment of these people by the United States is one of 
the puzzles of the American War and one of the chief 
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illustrations of the bitter fruits of a civil struggle. There 
was, undoubtedly, some excuse for the desire of the 
Americans to get rid, once and for all, of men who had 
proved themselves irreconcilable foes of the new order. 
The “ United States” formed then a young and weak 
organism, and her statesmen might naturally have shrunk 
from the peril of intrigue within the camp. But, on the 
other hand, no one can feel surprised that the 35,000 
Loyalists who were driven into exile at the end of the 
Revolution and forced to settle in the barren and empty 
North should have handed down to their descendants a 
feeling of passionate resentment against the country which 
thrust them forth and of profound attachment tothe empire 
for which they had suffered so much. The “ United 
Empire Loyalists,” as these people called themselves, 
have handed down this proud title, and during the last 
stormy years they have proved the backbone of loyalty 
to the British Empire. The hatred which they then 
felt towards the revolting Yankees has been transferred 
tothe Dutch rebels of South Africa, and perhaps they 
have not been unconscious of a certain similarity in the 
quarrel. But to the speculative observer of Canadan 
life the interest of these loyalists consists in the fact 
that they form a sort of wedge driven in between 
British America and the United States, and that they 
provide England with a kind of informal garrison to 
resist any possible aggression on the part of the States. 
Next in interest to this abiding fact of the United 
Empire Loyalists comes the story of the French 
Canadians. There is no chapter in the history of the 
British Empire more satisfactory to English readers 
than the gradual conversion of this hostile population 
of Canadian Frenchmen into loyal and willing British 
citizens. When we took over French Canada in 1763 
it contained a population of some 70,000 Frenchmen. 
There are now over a million Frenchmen within the 
Dominion, and another million have brimmed over 
the border into the United States. Whatever dreams 
may pass through the minds of this population, they 
are, at any rate, united in preferring British rule to 
either French or American. Such, at any rate, is their 
present conviction, whatever change may be produced 
by the development of the spirit of racial intolerance, 
already showing its ugly head in the provinces of 
Oniario and New Brunswick. But the reason why these 
French Canadians make good British subjects is that 
they have been treated with justice andtolerance. They 
have found more freedom under the British flag than 
they ever enjoyed under the French. Those of them 
who have migrated into the United States have dis- 
covered that a Republic may be less patient of differences 
in language and religion than an Empire. It is, there- 
tore, essential to remember that the peaceful acquies- 
cence of the French Canadian to British rule has not 
been brought about by mere conquest. These people 
make good citizens because they have never been 
humiliated. They have been allowed the use of their 
own language ; the French civil law is still used in their 
Courts; and the Catholic religion still enjoys as man 
privileges and immunities as in the days of Frenc 
Canada. British rule has meant to them rather the 
gain than the loss of public and personal rights. The 
have gained self-government, and the wisdom of Britis 
rulers has brought about the peaceful abolition of those 
oppressive feudal rights which perished in blood and con- 
fusion within old France. Thanks to the British occu- 
pation they escaped from the chaos of the French 
Revolution, and from the minds of those eighteenth 
century French colonists both the Government and 
the society of modern France are far more alien than 
the Government and the society of modern Britain. 
They are the modern French Puritans, and as such 
they have more sympathy with British ideals than with 
French. The narrative which Sir John Bourinot gives 
in such full and precise detail will provide the thoughtful 
reader with a complete study in this extraordinary 
marvel of race-fusion. 
When Sir John Bourinot comes to the latest 


developments of Canadian politics he is working on 
material which is perhaps not yet quite ripe for the 
historian. Perhaps Sir John has been himself a little 
too closely concerned with the events of the last forty 
years tobe an impartial judge. The effect left upon the 
reader of this part of the history is just a little confused. 
In the common phrase, he cannot see the wood on 
account of the trees. Sir John tells us many interesting 
facts about the Federation of Canada in 1867, but it 
would be of greater interest to us now if we could learn 
how the two different races were reconciled to a Parlia- 
mentary union of the remarkable kind that now exists in 
Canada. It would help us in Ireland and it would help 
us in South Africa. We have the remarkable fact that 
the French rebels of 1838 became the rulers of 1848, 
and in 1867 had so tar forgotten their prejudices 
against the governing race that they were willing to 
confide their interests to a common Parliament. The 
English reader naturally longs for some fuller explana- 
tion of this seemingly miraculous change, and a bare 
recital of the facts is scarcely adequate for him. Perhaps 
it is to be found in the courage with which Lord John 
Russell followed up the rebellion by the immediate 
concession of responsible government. We can see 
nowadays how daring and generous such a step was, 
and we can realise what hostility from the Loyalist 
population the home Government must have had to 
face. But another point which Sir John Bourinot 
hardly sufficiently emphasises is the large amount of 
self-government still retained by the subordinate Parlia- 
ments. The Confederation of Canada would probably 
have been impossible, for instance, if Ontario and 
Quebec had not been left with the entire control of 
their educational machinery. The Dominion Parliament, 
it is, perhaps, not generally known, contains no Educa- 
tion Minister. A similar freedom of self-government is 
left to the subordinate Parliaments in matters of agri- 
cultural development and large rights of taxation and 
administration are given to the municipalities within 
their townships. Thus, the Federation becomes mainly 
a fiscal and financial union, and hence it is that since 
the Federation Canadian politics have turned almost 
entirely round questions of finance. Another important 
matter in the final period of Canadian history upon 
which Sir John Bourinot scarcely touches is the rise and 
fall of the Annexation movement. There is no doubt 
that twenty years ago there was a very strong move- 
ment in Canada in favour of annexation to the United 
States. It is equally without doubt that this movement 
is now almost extinct. To what causes are we to attri- 
bute this change? It is probably very largely due to 
the commercial policy of the United States, and perhaps 
as much to the growing deference of the home Govern- 
ment for Colonial sentiment. As Canada becomes 
more independent so she becomes more loyal. As the 
link of compulsion weakens, so the link of sentiment 
grows. It is an extraordinary paradox, upon which 
our statesmen might well meditate in dealing with the 
Colonial affairs of to-day. 

But these criticisms are, after all, of minor 
importance. ony cx Bourinot has produced an excel- 
lent manual for English readers, and of especial value 
at the present moment. I sincerely hope that this little 
book will be widely read and fully digested by English 
readers during the present crisis in our history. 


HAROLD SPENDER, 





RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


RvussIA AND THE Russtans. By Edmund Noble. Boston (U.S.): 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co 


So many short works are continually appearing on 
Russian history and Russian institutions that there must 
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be some special reason why a new book should attract 
attention. Sir Mackenzie Wallace and M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu have produced the two standard works on 
Russian political and domestic life. The geography of 
the country is dealt with in the amplest manner by M. 
Reclus. If we examine the book of Mr. E. Noble we 
find it a political treatise on Russia, written from an 
anti-Russian standpoint. There is nothing new in the 
charges which are brought against that people. If they 
cannot be denied or explained away, we may perhaps 
diminish the gravity of them. The moral and physical 
growth of a nation, like that of an individual, depend 
upon a variety of circumstances, many of which cannot 
be controlled. A country is determined by the races 
which constitute it, by its climate and geographical con- 
figuration. This is an ancient truism and has received 
repeated illustration, as when, for example, we are told 
that the geographical formation of Greece marked the 
country out for small independent states. The nations 
with which it is contiguous will also help to shape its 
destiny : thus Ireland would naturally be absorbed into 
the English political system ; and this is what we find 
she has undergone. 

These remarks seem very obvious, but if Mr. Noble 
had realised such truths he would hardly have blamed 
Russia for looking always towards Byzantium (p. 17). 
She took her culture from the country whence she got 
her religion, just as some of the other Slavonic nations 
took theirs from the Latin Church. So also when we 
remember the strange admixture of populations and the 
large Asiatic element even in European Russia, it is 
useless to upbraid her for her backwardness in civic 
development and self-government. We might as well 
find fault with the English for not having up to the 
present time given representative institutions to the 
natives of India. 

The chapters which form the special features of 
Mr. Noble’s book, and which he has apparently worked 
up with most care, are those dealing with religious sects, 
nihilism and the Siberian exiles. To the first of these 
a whole volume was devoted by Leroy-Beaulieu 
(L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes. Tome Ill. La Religion. 
Paris, 1889). He shows convincingly that if the Russian 
peasant has submitted to the loss of political liberty, he 
keeps his conscience and religious views in his own 
power. Russia has perhaps something to learn in these 
matters ; but Leroy-Beaulieu praises her for her tolera- 
tion of most creeds: may be she has shown a perse- 
cuting spirit to the Roman Catholic religion, the political 
influence of which in her Polish provinces she dislikes, 
and to Stundism, of which she dreads the Socialistic 
element. The doctrine of toleration has had to struggle 
in most European countries. It is not a long time since 
the Catholic emancipation in England and still less since 
the Jews were admitted into Parliament. 

The account of the Nihilists is interesting, although 
the reader is not put upon his guard sufficiently about 
the difference between the agents who have been 
classified under this misleading title. Herzen was 
certainly a patriot and enjoys a good reputation among 
his countrymen, but Nechayev was a mere swindler and 
even robbed the secret societies of which he was a 
member. As regards Siberia, much of the gloomy 
record connected with it will soon fall into the limbo of 
the past. The Russian Government is about to abandon 
the use for penal purposes of that part of her vast 
territories. Bad as the system may have been, it enabled 
the prisoner to live in the open air, and was better than 
many of the dungeons of Western Europe, Spielberg 
for instance. When the Emperor Alexander II. 
amnestied some of the Dekabrists they returned at an 
advanced age and still had some years to live, one of 
the Muravievs surviving till past ninety years of age. 
So that the climate could not have been so very terrible. 
We have no similar traditions of the swamps of Cayenne, 
to which the Sovereign of one of the most civilised 
nations of Europe was in the habit of sending any of 
his subjects who were troublesome, Let us hope that 


better days are in store for Siberia. A great future is 
opening for her by means of her vast railway system, 
She is filling with colonists, so that the Russians will 
have a compact mass of settlers at their service in a 
country where, at all events, the European can stay, 
bring up his children, and survive till a reasonable old 
age. 

The portions of Mr. Noble’s work dealing with the 
history of the country are excellent, and we are glad to 
see that he has laid under contribution a series of 
Russian authorities. His acquaintance with the language 
has stood him in good stead and saved him from many 
errors. His account of Slavonic mythology (pp. 3, 4, 5) 
cannot be altogether accepted. There is no evidence of 
a goddess Did-Lado. The idea has been hastily adopted 
from some of the refrains of songs. Nor do we accept 
a deity called Ogon. What authority is there for the 
statement that the Russians worshipped fire?) When 
Mr. Noble comes to Russian history there is a vein of 
depreciation in his style, and this is very perceptible in 
his account of Peter the Great. Whatever the faults of 
the regenerator of Russia may have been, he was 
unquestionably a man of genius, and we should have 
thought that his vigorous, practical mind and contempt 
for the millinery of sovereignty would have had some 
attraction for an American. It certainly had for the 
historian Motley, who, in a short but brilliant sketch, 
not without some errors in detail, has given us an 
interesting account of the great Peter, although it is clear 
from the tone of his book that he neither liked him nor 
his people. We do not accept the statement that “ the 
popular tradition of Russia” asserts that Catherine 
poisoned her husband. It is far more likely that the 
story started in Western Europe, In the same way it 
has been asserted without a tittle of evidence that 
Alexander I. and Nicholas I. were poisoned. Mr. Noble 
dwells upon the cruelties inflicted by Peter on the 
Streltsi and quotes Korb. He does not tell us, however, 
that Gordon, a Scottish gentleman, assisted in the 
heartiest fashion at these horrors. 

We must demur also to some of our author's state- 
ments about the Empress Anne. We hardly feel 
inclined to put this narrow-minded and spiteful woman 
in the class of reforming Sovereigns, unless the rule of 
Biren is to be considered a reform. Mr. Noble is far 
more familiar with modern political Russia than Slavonic 
philology or the literature of Russia. What does he 
mean on p. 19 about the Russian clothing his Indo- 
European speech in the worn-out garments of Eccle- 
siastical Slavonic? Does he think that Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic is not Indo-European? And does he imagine 
that early Russian was exactly like the Russian spoken 
now ? Soloviev may have said that the Scandinavians 
have only left ten words in Russian speech (p. 27), but 
by so doing he erred egregiously. Such a statement 
only proves that the illustrious historian was no philo- 
logist. ‘Phe Swedish scholar Tamm (Slaviska Lanord 
fran Nordiska Sprak af Fredr. Tamm, Upsala, 1882) 
found as many as would fill a moderate-sized book. 
When Catherine thought she had discovered a Slavonic 
origin for many European words (p. 99) she really 
appreciated the connection between Russian and other 
Aryan languages. She had only to remember such an 
instance as dol, for valley, German thal, English dale. 
But comparative philology at that time hardly existed ; 
and it is imperfect acquaintance with this subject 
that causes Mr. Noble to make some _ curious 
mistakes. Our author falls foul of the Russian alphabet 
(p. 21g). Its appearance must be a matter of taste ; it 
has, however, the advantage of expressing the sounds of 
the Russian language, and we do not find ourselves in 
the dilemma which the English language presents 
where the same letter expresses various sounds. Thus, 
the letter a has six. The Russian letters, as being more 
or less Greek, and exhibiting an older form of the 
alphabet, have a certain recommendation. Perhaps Mr. 

Noble will be surprised to hear that there is nothing 
especially Russian in the aspects of the verbs (p. 23°), 
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but that traces of them can be found in all the Aryan 
languages. To rid himself of this heresy he must 
take a course of the Comparative Grammar of Mik- 
losich. 

It is strange to say that the pronouns in Russian 
have “ worked themselves free” from the verb. Such a 
remark does not imply a real knowledge of the structure 
of the verb. We do not think that Mr. Noble will find 
anywhere a word “slovny,” meaning “ from a dictionary.” 
But the most astounding statement is found on p. 231, 
where our author tells us that with the exception of a 
few words, “mostly foreign terms introduced,” no 
resemblance can be found between Russian and other 
European languages. Whereas if we apply Grimm’s 
law, to which he alludes, every Russian word can be 
referred to some other Aryan language, with the excep- 
tion of some thirty or forty Tatar words in common 
use. We must recommend Mr. Noble to study the 
Etymologisches Worlerbuch of Miklosich, or, since he knows 
Russian, the Sravnitelni Etimologicheski Slovar of Gorayev. 
If he perused these works he could never think that the 
Russian word gord, a mountain, was connected with the 
Greek 6pog. This is merely guessing. Liubov, love, is 
not only cognate with the German Liebe, but Latin libet 
and many other words. Again, how can methods of 
pronunciation be far from being phonetic? Our author 
must mean methods of writing. 

So also, when dealing with Russian literature Mr. 
Noble is not always happy. Which were the works of 
fiction printed in Russia at an early period? The 
poetry of Lomonosov is hardly full of freshness and 
beauty, being very stilted and pedantic. Has Mr. 
Noble read any of it? Again, why speak of the 
trivial and coariidens dramas of Bogdanovich and say 
nothing about his Dushenka, the only thing by him 
which is now likely to be read? Some names of 
authors introduced are whimsical—eg., Emin and 
Petrov, two forgotten scribblers. 

The last chapter of his book Mr. Noble devotes to 
a series of formal charges against Russia. Those who 
hate that country are not likely to be drawn from their 
animosity by any apologies. Perhaps, however, a more 
generous policy on our part would also be a safer one. 
Let us allow the Russians to develop themselves. The 
world is not the close borough of any nationality, and 
unless we realise this fact we may some day be rudely 
awakened from our dreams. 


W. R. MorrFILt. 





A GREAT PRACTITIONER. 


THOMAS SYDENHAM. By i: F. Payne, M.D., F.R.C.P. London : 
‘isher Unwin. 


THERE is a peculiar difficulty in writing the life of 
such a man as Thomas Sydenham. This difficulty arises 
in part from the nature of his occupation, but mainly 
from the sort of excellence in it that he possessed. 
Thus, from the measures of a statesman, the works of 
an artist or writer their lives can be reconstructed by 
rendering to the author the virtues of his work. But 
apart from the discovery of rules of practice or ground- 
Principles of ancillary sciences, the doctor is occupied 
with his patients, and his work ceases with them. 

It is true that Dr. Sydenham added to the Pharma- 
copeia a “ Laudanum Sydenhami,” but it is as a great 
practitioner that he deserves to be remembered. 

_ To this, perhaps, his broken time at Oxford con- 
tributed, 

The first civil war, in which both he and his 
brothers fought for the Parliamentarians against Charles, 
drove him from Oxford a few months after he had 
entered at Magdalen Hall. On his return four or five 
years later everything was in confusion, and in the con- 
tusion he obtained the degree of M.B, and a Fellowship 





of All Souls’. Might not this ease in “ qualifying” also 
disincline Sydenham from the study of the Chemical 
and Humoral Theories as much as or more than an 
anticipation of their uselessness in practice? 

In any case, he did not settle down, as Dr. Payne 
shows, until fourteen years after his entry at Magdalen 
Hall, and later still, he stood as candidate for Richard 
Cromwell's first Parliament, and received as solace for 
his rejection the office of Comptroller of the Pipe. The 
Restoration turned him again to practice with an easy 
and unbiased mind. 

He settled in Westminster, then by the marshes and 
a seat of fevers. From the age of thirty he suffered 
from gout. With unbiased mind he wrote up and 
analysed his cases and himself. After years of attention 
he published his Methodus Curandi Febris, &c., enlarged 
and rewritten in 1676, and his Tractatus de podagra et 
de hydrope in 1683. Both these—and we rest on the 
great authority of Dr. Payne—are medical classics, and 
each is a summing of his personal experience or 
practice. 

Students, even practitioners of to-day, need to learn 
to walk alone and without text-books. Dr. Payne 
deserves their thanks for showing them one who so 
walked, and for aiding them to imbibe something of his 
spirit. 





FICTION, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDs. By Katherine Tynan. London : 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


THe Sway or Puivippa. By J. B. Patton. London: George 
Allen. 


Miss KATHERINE TYNAN lays us under a po debt by 
her charming novels of Irish country life. Humour 
alone, as has been abundantly shown of recent years, 
will not save the pastoral novel from sheer sentimen- 
tality. To succeed in being idyllic without being 
mawkish is a proof of true poetic feeling and unusual 
grace of expression, and Miss Tynan has both these 
saving qualities. Her pictures are soft in tone; her 
themes are borrowed from the morning dreams of 
schoolgirls, but there is no falsity in the colour-scheme 
and nothing morbid in the visions. She is quite true to 
her chosen medium. Successful idyll in fiction is so 
rare nowadays that when it comes we feel inclined to 
recognise it with as rare an enthusiasm. 

The story of Meg O'Donoghue, the convent-bred 
girl, who, in imitation of her splendid mother, took up a 
working farmer’s life, is developed by Miss Tynan in A 
Daughter of the Fields with her usual nage, Gog: taste 
and rather more than her usual invention. The young 
French poet of good family, brother of Meg’s great 
friend at the convent, who follows Meg to Killisky to 
have his passionate suit rejected is a well-conceived 
character, and Meg’s defence of his later mariage de 
convenance with his cousin Victorine shows an unusual 
appreciation of the merits of a system that is not her 
own ; and even more the completeness of the concep- 
tion of Paul. “It is not in Paul,” she says, “ not to give 
love for love one day. He may marry without love. I 
think his feeling would be— 

‘If she love me this believe, 
I will die ere she shall gieve.’’ 

Miss Tynan seems to know her own people well, 
and her observation rings true. It is, besides, always 
well expressed. The most original character in Kil- 
colman society is the shrewish Judy Ryan. Her relations 
with her son Tony, the great lady-killer of the village, 
are amusingly described, and when Tony settles down 
as a married man and takes to nursing his own babies, 
her lament at this falling off is characteristic :—“ I'd 
rather see a man any day making a show of himself with 
the drink, so long as as he didn’t go too far entirely, 
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than making a molly of himself trapesin’ about carrying 
a child.” Another illustration of another kind must 
suffice to show the scope of Miss Tynan’s observation. 
Meg is writing to her friend Germaine, after taking up 
the farming and describing her projects. “I have so 
many of them,” she says. “I am like you when you 
began to cook, and wanted to doall the cookery book at 
once. 

Above all, the unforced idealism of Miss Tynan’s 
work places it bigh among books especially written for 
inexperienced readers. The chief virtues—courage, 
cheerfulness and charity in word and deed—are without 
any didacticism made the rule of the heroic life, and 
the heroic life is taken for granted as possible in an Irish 
village of to-day. 

The Sway of Philippa is unusually interesting as a 
description of a type of society that is becoming rarer, 
the intellectual and aristocratic country house society. 
Philippa Shirley, who rules with conspicuous success her 
uncle, aunt, grandfather and all the villagers of Verdeley, 
is a very promising study of character, not because she 
is quite a success (it would be impossible to describe so 
managing a young woman at such length as Mr. James 
Blythe Patton does, and to allow her to talk so much 
without making her something of a prig), but because 
to attempt to describe her at all was so ambitious and 
to succeed even occasionally so remarkable that we feel 
sure we have not heard the last of Mr. Patton in fiction. 
Philippa is a kind of “Emma” described by a man, or, 
to put it another way, Philippa’s attempts to be Pro- 
vidence to her little world were often, too often, 
successful ; Emma’s, if we remember right, never were. 
Philippa’s gift of seeing into the real needs of a situation 
is sometimes quite recognizably feminine in its tact and 
appreciation of the human element, and in the story of 
Daniel, the cripple, and the scene in which her grand- 
father denounces her uncle for a breach of honour, Mr. 
Patton distinctly scores. 

The note of the book is given in a quotation from 
Euripides, “Great is our debt of honour to our house ;” 
a fine theme but rather obscured in over-elaboration. 
It is hard to say to what period of fiction The Sway of 
Philippa belongs, but we fancy it might have been 
written by Anthony Trollope after a close study of 
Thomas Hardy. 


L. R. F. O. 





It was an extremely good idea to publish, in a cheaper 
form, the almost neglected version of the Njal Saga, by Sir 
George Webbe Dasent, The Story of Burnt Njal (London: 
Grant Richards), The Norse mythology is gradually impreg- 
nating our literature, but the heroic Sagas have waited vainly 
for popularization. They have much more character and 
vigour than the work which inspired The Idylls of the King, 
and as Mr. Lucas says in his prefatory note to this edition— 

“We lay down the book at the end having added to our 
store of good memories the record of great deeds and great 
hearts, and to our gallery of heroes strong and admirable men 
worthy to stand beside the strong and admirable men of the 

Hiad—Gunnar of Lithend and Skarphedinn, Njal and Kari, 

Helgi and Kolskegg, beside Telamonian Aias and Patroclus, 

Achilles and Hector, Ulysses and Idomeneus. In two respects 

these Icelanders win more of our sympathy than the Greeks 

and the Trojans; for they, like ourselves, are of Northern 
eo and in their mighty strivings are unassisted by the 
gods. 

There is a good deal of imagination in some of the stories 
of Mr. William Waldorf Astor, collected under the title of 
Pharaoh's Daughter (London : Macmillan and Co.), particularly 
good being The Ghosts of Austerlitz and Monsieur de Néron; 
but the ray of originality which occasionally brightens up the 
book is never sustained. For the most part the stories are 
commonplace and conventionally worked out, and you get 
the impression when you finish the book that you have had a 
long conversation with a man who has read a great deal and 
wants to tell you all about it, but has not the power to make 
it interesting, Still sympathy will do a great deal, and there 
is stuff in the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


We have received a book of a kind very difficult to 
review. Were we to leave it entirely unnoticed we might be 
accused of refusing to present the case of our political 
opponents when it is presented by an eye-witness of this 
disastrous war. Were we to give any considerable notice of 
it we might give our readers the impression that the work was 
worth the consideration of educated Englishmen. The book 
bears the title Af Preforia, and is introduced by a photograph 
of the writer, a certain Mr. Ralph, an American. The book 
is worthy the introduction. A sentence very typical 
of the style is an address to South Africa, on p. 179 :—“ We” 
(that is, the foreign journalists employed by Mr. Harmsworth) 
“love you because you are irresistible, even with your 
dimpled little hand clenched, and perhaps partly because of 
the lightning that flashes from your pretty eyes.” Its politics 
might be illustrated from a hundred passages : their whole 
spirit, however, is contained in a phrase upon p. 229, which 
this astounding person ascribes to an English gentleman and 
soldier (there is no name given), “ The way to treat the Boers 
is to lay them out cold in rows.” Like most cosmopolitans, 
He Loves the Empire our Fathers Made—and, really, we 
cannot go into the unpleasant subject farther. Mr. Ralph 
talks of “the lessons of the war ”"—the greatest lesson it has 
tanght Englishmen is to despise yellow journalism and 
to suspect its strange servants, especially when they stray 
into the unfamiliar field of military knowledge, of courage and 
of danger. 

Worcester, the Cathdral and Sce. By Edward F. Strange. 
(London : George Bell and Sons.)—This is a small handbook, 
well supplied with photographs of the cathedral from all 
aspects, giving a careful account of the history of the fabric, 
which is for the most part Eariy English—with Norman work 
in the great transept and two western bays of the nave. Mr. 
Strange admits that the exterior is not of the first rank for 
impressiveness, but claims that the interior is unusually grace- 
ful. What rescues the cathedral from a lack of dignity is its 
setting. It stands on some rising ground just above a bend in 
the river Severn and over the other side fields stretch nearly 
all the way to the Malvern Hills. This situation strongly 
appealed to Mr. Shorthouse (no mean judge in such matters), 
as may be gathered from the closing pages of Fohn Inglesant, 
where certain persons walk out of the church after afternoon 
service, passing the monument, then new, of Bishop Gauden, 
the writer of Eikon Basilike. On the north-west the cathedral 
is flanked by the deanery, once the Bishop's palace, whose 
grounds slope down to the river, on the south by the College 
Green, with the Canons’ houses. The deanery and some of 
the houses are built in that kind of sandstone so common 
along the Severn, very little of which has been worked into 
the cathedral except tie Chapter House. The cathedral has 
lost on the outside all appearance of antiquity, because it was 
so carefully recased at the restoration of thirty years ago. 
Mr. Strange might have said a little more about the 
refectory of the former Benedictine monastery, which 
runs parallel with the nave and supports the southern 
cloister. It is now the schoolroom of the cathedral school, a 
very ancient foundation, only refounded by Henry VIII. 
Nobody has done for this school what Mr. Pater has for 
Canterbury, but its influence must have been of the same 
order on many generations of minds. Mr. Strange has also 
dealt rather summarily with the history of the see, con- 
sidering the long line of famous Bishops, St. Dunstan, 
St. Oswald, St. Wulfstan, the only Saxon Bishop who retained 
his see through the Conqueror's reign, Walter de Cantelupe, 
Thomas Bourchier, the two Italian Bishops, Hugh Latimer 
the Reformer, John Hooper, another martyr, John Prideaux 
the scholar, John Gauden, Edward Stillingfleet, who argued 
on theology with Locke, William Lloyd, one of the “seven 
Bishops,” Richard Hurd, the scholar and others. Among the 
buildings grouped round Worcester Cathedral is a fragment, 
which rebukes for ever the mean spirit of English Churchmen 
at the beginning of the late reign. This is the ruin of the 
Guesen Hall, which abuts on the house occupied by the late 
Bishop of London, when he was Canon of Worcester. It 
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was built in 1320, and used to dispense hospitality to visitors 
to and monks of the monastery. It was a fine building, and 
unique, but the diocese would not find sufficient money to 
restore it, and it had to be dismantled in 1860. The wall, 
which forms the most substantial relic, makes a fine ruin on 
moonlight nights, but should shame the citizens for ever. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the number of the Rivis/a Politica e¢ Letteraria (Rome), 
published on January 15th, there appears a long article on 
“La Legione Italiana nella guerra Anglo-Boera,” by Colonel 
Ricchiardi, its commander. 

Colonel Ricchiardi left London early in October, 1899, 
made his way to Durban, thence to Pretoria vid Lourengo- 
Marques. He joined the Kriigersdorp Commando in the 
Natal force, with afew other Italians. He soon picked up 
Boer ways and learned the Taal. He it was who persuaded 
Commandant Botha that it was necessary to form that body 
of picked scouts one of whose earliest exploits was to capture 
the armoured train at Chieveley. 

Numbers of Italians employed in the police of the 
mines (a force of whose fighting qualities Colonel Ricchiardi 
speaks highly) soon joined their countrymen at the front, so 
that it was possible to form them into an independent corps, 
known as the “Italiaansche Verkennings Corps.” Their 
peculiar duties gave their commander special opportunities of 
seeing the war from the point of view to which the Boers 
have called our reluctant attention during the last six months. 
With its scouting work this Italian corps seems to have 
acquired the art, supposed to belong to the Boers, of cutting off 
English detachments. It was called Italian, but Germans and 
other aliens joined it. Colonel Ricchiardi says that he had to 
use severe discipline to keep this mixed command well in 
hand. One of their duties during the siege of Ladysmith was 
to confuse the signalling between Buller’s and White's forces 
by electric reflectors. Colonel Ricchiardi gives the English dead 
on Spion Kop as 2,000 and more, the Boer dead fifty-seven, 
wounded seventy-five. His figures for Colenso are also exagge- 
rated for the English losses. After Spion Kop he met a Catholic 
priest, helping to bury the English, who wondered that 
Italians were fighting with the Boers. Colonel Ricchiardi 
assured him that but for the distance of the Transvaal from 
Europe there would have been 100,000 European volunteers 
with the Boers. At Pieter’s Hill the Italians lost severely and 
were brought down toforty. The Colonel says that they were 
demoralised by some Boers and a few disobeyed orders, 
whom he only spared to the entreaties of their comrades. 
The strength of the corps was afterwards made up on the 
Biggarsberg. Some of its members were busy in blowing up 
all bridges between Glencoe and Elandslaagte, and generally 
making Buller’s advance difficult. They had _ several 
engineers among them. About this time they were stationed 
near some German Trappists and Carmelites, whose vintage 
they enjoyed in spite of the attempts of the Natal Carabineers, 
their worst enemies, to dislodge them. Colonel Ricchiardi’s 
diary here contains a notice of what he considers an unfair 
use of the Red Cross by the English to cover scouting. He 
remarks that all the blacks in Natal were spies in the English 
service. An attempt to surprise by night the English outposts 
guarding the Elandslaagte mines was described by the Natal 
Mercury as an “attack by Italian brigands.” Several observa- 
tions are made showing the care that the corps took of their 
horses. The English attack on Helpmakaar put an end toa 
period of idleness imposed for this purpose. Colonel 
Ricchiardi in one place praises the Basuto ponies, which they 
were in the habit of taking from the English. The Italians 
were acting as rearguard when the Boers retreated from 
Natal and the people of Newcastle welcomed them with “God 
Save the Queen.” For this premature outburst of feeling they 
paid the penalty in liberal commandeering. The Italians had 
a musical evening at an Irish convent, and next day 
Dundonald's brigade found little food in Newcastle. 

May 16th the Italians were at Majuba, and their horses 


were very tired. One of the virtues of Colonel Ricchiardi’s 
narrative is that it extenuates nothing. He admits that at 
times some Boers had to be forced to stand their ground. 
Even all his Italians were not heroes; some excused them- 
selves at the critical moment on the ground that they had 
wives and families. Colonel Ricchiardi thinks that married 
men make bad soldiers, wherein he differs from the ancients. 
The Italian corps had red and green colours, with a white ostrich 
feather in the cap and enjoyed the attentions of the Boer girls 
at railway stations. Their hymn seems to have had various 
elements, the Royal March, the Garibaldian hymn, the 
Marseillaise, vers d'occasion from one of their number. After 
the English occupation of Pretoria the chief duty of the 
Italians was to take part in attempts on the English lines of 
communication. Once they blew up a bridge on the rail 
between Johannesburg and Pretoria, when the line was being 
guarded by all the resources of the empire. They were 
present at the fight on the roth July, near Witfontein, when 
some of them took three Canadians, who said in French that 
they were glad to be taken, being “ weary of so unjust a war.” 
If they said so, it was probably the conduct and length, not 
the merits of the war that had disgusted them; for the 
Canadians were Volunteers. Elsewhere the Colonel states 
that when the British prisoners were liberated at Nooitge- 
dacht thirty Irish soldiers joined the Boers. At Witfontein 
he says that they took various trophies, as carbines, bayonets, 
&c., but respected the dead, as was always done “in my 
command ; more than once, on learning the address of the 
relatives of dead soldiers, I have sent to the mothers tokens of 
their sons, to whom I caused honourable burial to be given.” 
Colonel Ricchiardi tells of one occasion when some Boers and 
Italians were getting away a Long Tom, drawn by thirty pairs 
of oxen, some of the Boers were mutinous on the way, 
perhaps objecting to their Italian commander, and lost half a 
day. Meanwhile the English were pressing on them and only 
kept off by the Italian rearguard. When they got the gun safe 
to camp Ben Viljoen reprimanded all the volunteers, and it 
was only the courtesy of General Botha that kept them from 
throwing up the work. Elsew‘ere the Colonel states tha’ the 
Boer authorities treated the foreiga auxiliaries very well aad 
not as reported by French and English newspapers. 


There was a Krigsraad at Nooitgedacht on September rst, 
held in order to reorganise the Boer commandoes. Ricchiardi 
was placed at the head of the whole foreign legion, or 
Uitlander corps. On the 6th September he was commissioned 
to take to the English headquarters the reply of President 
Kruger to the proclamation of Lord Roberts annexing the 
Transvaal. He was received at Waterfall Onder by General 
Pole-Carew, who was courteous, but sarcastic, inquiring, with 
what Ricchiardi recognised as true English “snobismo,” how 
an Italian officer could be fighting against his dear English 
friends. Concerning the deportation of the women Ricchiardi 
speaks bitterly. There were more than 10,000 women and 
children, and they were a great embarrassment to the Boers, 
who moved them first to Middelburg, then to Machadodorp, 
then to Barberton, where they Jeft them with provisions for a 
year. These the English took. On the 16th September 
there was a Krigsraad at Hectorspruit, under Schalk-Burger, 
Vice-President of the Republic. Ben Viljoen acquainted the 
soldiers, about 4,000, with the views of the council :— 

“There are 200,000 English about. It would be childish 
folly to try to continue a regular campaign. Our only resource 
now is guerilla warfare, to maintain which we must break up 
into small groups and go in various directions.” 

Botha then said good-bye to the volunteers, “So long, 
broeders ; danke, danke,” and left for the Zoutpansberg. The 
foreigners went to Komati Poort, but a command soon came 
from Mr. Kruger at Lourenco-Marques that the foreign legion 
should disband. Colonel Ricchiardi and some of his com- 
rades were technically arrested on Portuguese soil, but set free 
and allowed to come home. 


The Edinburgh Review contains a calm and dispassionate 
commentary on South African affairs, which, while it makes 
no contribution to the solution of a difficulty that daily 
becomes more complicated and tangled, is full of warning 
and instruction. The conduct of the war is criticised from 
the point of view uniformly adopted in this paper ; that is to 
say, censure is directed, not to the behaviour of the soldiers 
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(we agree with the writer that there has been generally good 
feeling and humanity on both sides), but to the proclamations 
issued by the authorities. Some of these proclamations are 
condemned as strongly as the habitual self-restraint of the 
writer will allow :— 

“We regret Lord Roberts’s proclamation, dated at Johannes- 
burg on June ist (the proclamation making all persons found 
in arms in the Orange Free State after fourteen days rebels). 
Indeed, nothing so far as we know has ever been said in its 
defence, and we can only suppose that its issue was due to 
some strange lapse on the part of those who advise the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on matters of international law. . . . . 
The burghers of the Orange Free State had owed no allegiance 
to the Queen, and it was impossible, by a stroke of the pen, for 
the General on one side to turn the belligerents on the other 
wholesale into traitors. It is this sort of thing that injures our 
credit among nations. . . The Government would 
have done wel! at once to withdraw a proclamation which 
could do no good, and which it cannot for an instant be supposed 
had even had their approval.” 

This proclamation was, of course, virtually repealed by a 
proclamation issued two months later. Of the methods 
adopted for protecting the railway, the writer remarks first on 
the unwarranted assumption that the principal residents must 
have connived at the destruction of railways, and secondly 
on the necessity of keeping in mind the political consequences 
of such military measures as general penal farmburning. The 
terrific miscalculations of public and official opinion alike are 
recalled, and the morals to be drawn from them are pointed ; 
altogether if the writer has no specific to offer, he is at least 
conscious of the gravity of the disease, which is more than can 
be said of most of our political advisers. 
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